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OUTLOOK NOTES 


Pepacocy has been humble all its days; never able to 
stand alone, it has cast about for something to stand on, and the 
only thing it has found has been psychology. Yet 

THE after all actual schoolroom practice has only very 
ne remote relations to any psychological theories 
THE MACHINE The theory and the practice of education have 
always been closely related, that is, they have been 

universally found between the covers of the same book, in sep- 
arate sections; but they have mixed like oil and water. So far 
from teachers having any abnormal hankering after psychology, 
they are rather inclined to an amused toleration in its patroniz- 
ing presence, when they cannot run away. If, as has been wit- 
tily if not wisely said, the chief business of education is to make 
bad men out of good babies, psychology has to bear only a very 
small part of the reproach. What we as secondary teachers 
really want is to get at a knowledge of our boys and girls. We 
are trying to teach Mary algebra, sometimes without knowing 
much algebra, and generally without knowyag much Mary. 
Jacotot made a gallant attempt to deliver us trom the servitude 
of a knowledge of algebra even, claiming that he could teach 
what he did not know quite as well as what he did—which may 
have been true for Jacotot but has been finally abandoned as a 
sound working theory for teachers who need reélection. We 
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have made up our minds to do with the algebra or Latin, but we 
have not yet sufficiently established the standing of John or 
Mary. We are only just beginning to recognize the fact that we 
need to know John and Mary well at all, and we have only the 
vaguest kinds of notions as to the kind of knowledge of them 
that will be helpful, or how to go about getting it. In this emer- 
gency we turn to our old master, or despot, psychology, for help. 
The answers that psychology has for pedagogical riddles are 
always general answers. It can establish laws that will fit the 
average boy or girl pretty well, and so give us a working basis, 
anda standard of comparison. In regard to the special period 
under consideration, the period covered by the secondary school 
more nearly than by any other institution, the period we so 
vaguely and complacently define as adolescence, psychology has 
yet to offer, no doubt, many helpful suggestions. But it is not to 
psychology in any strict sense that we look so much as to the 


metaphysics, the psychophysics, the physiology and the sociol- 
ogy of adolescence. We wish to know this period, and we shall 


need all the help that we can get. Huxley says that if we wish 
to know how a crayfish feels we must be a crayfish. We are in 
a better position to study boys and girls than crayfish, for we at 
least have been boys or girls, most of us at any rate. Still rem- 
iniscence is very delusive, for we inevitably project some of our 
maturity back into our youth when we undertake to investigate 
that youth. We need all the help we can get, then, and after 
getting all that the doctors and the books have for us we have 
still to study the individual specimens that come into our fields 
with the most painstaking and sympathetic care. 

What we need, in a word, is the application of all the methods 
that go under the name of child-study to the adolescent period. 
Child-study has been so far pretty much infant psychology or 
the study of good babies before the teachers had had a chance 
to make them bad. If we can get the scientific point of view 
we shall cease to look upon unusual children as pests pure and 
simple, and come to regard them rather as interesting cases to 
be observed and studied. As it is now we are rather apt to give 
our time less grudgingly to the study of a rare caterpillar than 
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to the study of an unusual child. We may, perhaps —and why 
should we not ?—come to keep case books, just as the physicians, 
and possibly we may some of us live to see the day when a 
teachers’ meeting may be largely occupied in the presentation 
and discussion of unusual and interesting cases, just as is done 
now in medical societies. This suggestion is at the service of 


program committees. 

This movement will, I think, be just in time to counteract the 
most dangerous tendency in our schools today, a tendency which 
we all recognize, but one which is so insidious in its danger that 
it is continually getting the better of us. I refer to the tendency 
to make school-teaching one of the mechanic arts. We have 
been devoting ourselves so exclusively to organizing and sys- 
tematizing, we have dealt so much with “ courses of study” and 
‘thousands of children” that we have unconsciously let the 
notion get hold of us, more or less, that the school is an officina 
humanum, a manufactory of men. Given so much raw material 

and it is good form to consider the material very raw indeed— 
by putting it all through a certain set of machines, commonly 
called grades, we produce at the end a certain quantity of fin- 
ished product, ready for the market of the world. The material 
according to the plan on which the factory is organized and run 
is all alike, and so is the product to be. If there happen to be 
any little irregularities in the material so that parts of it do not 
run easily and systematically through all the rollers, those 
troublesome parts must be put back and run over again or thrown 
out. The finished product is apt to be described by our legisla- 
tors as good citizens. But a difficulty arises at once in the 
unfortunate fact that all citizens are not good. If our people 
were as logical as the Chinese we should be in great danger, for 
those simple people, who hold that all men are good at birth, 
also are said to hold the teacher responsible for the sins of the 
pupil, and if the pupil kills his father they hang the teacher. I 
am not inclined to think anyone in particular to blame for this 
state of affairs. We have occupied ourselves with organization 
because we have been forced to do so. There were no problems 
of educational organization until this century. There was so 
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little education that it was not worth organizing. What schools 
there were were small affairs. The great contribution of this 
century to civilization has been universal free education, the 
adoption of which in practically every civilized country has made 
the schools the greatest of all our civil institutions in numbers and 
cost. We have had a gigantic work to do, and it is not yet com- 


pleted. But just so soon as we forget fora moment that all this 


machinery, all these teachers, all these books, all methods exist 
solely for the good of the smallest child in the poorest school, 
so soon as the greatness and glory of the machine prevents it 
from serving the humblest of these little ones and offering to 
each the best opportunities for development, so soon were it 
better for the whole tremendous fabric that it had a sufficiently 
large millstone about its neck, and that it were cast into the 
deepest depths of the sea. The great educational problem of 
the future is to be how to secure to every child in the schools his 
inalienable right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
Just now there is too much homeopathy in the schools. What 
causes will cure, so if a pupil’s lack of interest and general dis- 
gust with school life is apparently caused by Latin we will cure 
him by giving him more Latin; if mathematics is his special pet 
aversion, and it is obvious to common sense that he has not a 
fragment of a mathematical mind, we must give him more 
mathematics so as to remedy nature's little sin of omission; on 
the same principle that if a boy’s stomach is disordered by too 
lavish indulgence in cheese we will give him to cure him nothing 
but cheese three times a day for a fortnight. We have always 
known that the greatest element in good teaching is tact, and 
that lack of tact was really the unpardonable sin in a teacher. 
But what is tact but the skill to understand others, to get their 
point of view, and is it not founded upon careful observation of 
others? Tactful teachers have always studied their pupils, 
though they may have had no special method of doing it, and 
may have done it unconsciously. In the future by making such 
pupil-study systematic and general we may. hope at least to 
increase indefinitely the sum total of pedagogical tact in the 
world to the lasting benefit and happiness of our boys and girls. 
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Many there be who practice without any theory, more still 
who theorize endlessly without doing anything. It was a great 
and good piece of theorizing to get out the report 

—— of the Committee on College Entrance Require- 
CHICAGO ments, to which no one will question the important 
and invaluable service rendered by the chairman ; 

but now Dr. Nightingale goes further and inaugurates the first 


great movement that has come to our notice in the high schools 


looking toward the realization in practice of the sound doctrine 
of the report. The Chicago high schools have had and now 


have a good program of studies, but the superintendent takes 
a new position in advance in proposing the following: 


CHICAGO HIGH SCHOOLS 
PROGRAM OF STUDIES UNDER CONSIDERATION 


WitTuH data for making the work of the high school more elastic, more 
practical, and better adapted to the needs and aptitudes of the individual 
pupil. 

Languages.— English, Latin, French, German, Spanish, Greek. 

Mathematics.— Elementary algebra, plane geometry, higher algebra, 
solid geometry, trigonometry. 

History.— Mythology, ancient history, medizval and modern European 
history, English history, American history and civics. 

Sciences.— Physical geography, physiology (as required by law), biology 
(zoblogy and botany), physics and chemistry, geology and astronomy. 

Commercial,— Commercial geography, commercial law, commercial arith- 
metic, bookkeeping, stenography, typewriting, economics. 

Miscellaneous.— Drawing, vocal music, physical culture, manual training 
(one year) wherever praticable, and household science (sewing and cooking) 
wherever practicable. 

Pupils may make a judicious selection from the foregoing studies, with 
the advice and approval of parents and principal, except that the study of the 
English language and literature shall be required of all pupils one half of the 
curriculum, 

Pupils will not be allowed to take a study which is a natural sequence of 
one which has not been successfully pursued. 

A complete curriculum shall consist of three thousand hours of successful 
work ; e. g.,a study pursued five times a week for one year will constitute two 
hundred hours ; one pursued twice a week for one year will constitute eighty 


hours. 
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No credit will be given for a study which would generally occupy a year 
until such study is completed. 

When a curriculum is completed the pupil will be entitled to a diploma, 
which shall state the studies pursued and the length of time each has been 
taken. 

If a pupil completes a curriculum and receives a grade of ‘‘excellent”’ in 
each of the studies, such pupil will be admitted to the normal school without 
further examination. 

Other pupils who are desirous of entering the normal school to prepare for 
teaching shall be examined in a full course of English, a two years’ course in 
some foreign language, two courses in history, part of which shall be United 
States history and civics, two courses in mathematics, two sciences, each of 
which shall cover work assigned to one year, and in drawing, vocal music, 
and physical culture. 

Opportunities will be given for preparation for any college or technical 
school, if a desire for such preparation is made known easly in the curric- 
ulum, or not later than the beginning of the second year. 

The program of studies will be so arranged that difference in the capacity, 
application, and health of pupil will be considered. Those of good health 
and unsual ability will be enabled to complete a curriculum in less time than 
those whose health or capacity make it wise for them to proceed more slowly. 

Pupils entering the first year will not be expected to take more than one 
foreign language, unless able to enter an advanced class in the second lan- 


guage. No pupil will be allowed to pursue a study which is in advance of 


his attainments. 

In schools of five hundred pupils or less no class will be organized with 
less than fifteen pupils, and in schools of over five hundred less than twenty 
pupils. 

The maximum number in any class shall not exceed forty, except in 
extraordinary cases. 

Whenever a pupil or class of pupils shall have completed the course in any 
study in less than the average time assigned to that study, such pupil or pupils 
shall receive the full benefit of the time saved ; and whenever pupils require 
or take more than the average time, such time will not be credited in the 
total number of hours required for the completion of a curriculum. 

The daily marking system will not be required nor used, except as a mat- 
ter of special convenience in special cases. 

The result of occasional tests, written or oral, together with the unbiased 
judgment of the teacher, with the approval of the principal, shall constitute 
the basis upon which proficiency is reckoned. 

Parents or guardians will be informed once in two months, or oftener, as 
occasion may arise, when pupils, by reason of lack of health, capacity, applica- 
tion, or other cause, do not do satisfactory work, and a request made for a 
conference, for the purpose of lessening the number of studies, changing 
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them, or in other ways arranging to make the school profitable to the 
pupil. 

Principals will arrange programs and classes so that the brighter pupils 
may not be unduly hindered in their progress, nor others impelled to advance 
more rapidly than their health, application, or ability will permit. 


No explanation is needed to show to secondary teachers the 


merits of this program. It is an evidence of their discernment 
that the principals of the sixteen high schools in Chicago have 
voted with practical unanimity for its adoption. The plan is 
now under consideration with every indication that it will be 
found in full operation at the beginning of the next school year. 
The significance of such a step to Chicago and to secondary 


education generally can hardly be overestimated. 
C. H. THURBER 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF 
COLLEGES AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON PROGRAM OF STUDIES FOR 
PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 


Submitted by J. H. KIRK LAND, Chairman 


The preparation of this report was placed by the Executive Committee 
of the association in the hands of the Secretary. He has had the assist- 
ance and counsel of a number of teachers in school and college. A pre- 
liminary form of Tables I and II was widely circulated and criticism 
invited. Letters were received from many quarters and numerous practical 
suggestions were made, many of which have been embodied in the present 


report. 
It is assumed that the preparatory course is to cover four years. The 


first year’s work in most southern schools cannot be made as advanced as is 
possible for model courses in other sections. Arithmetic is not generally 
finished by the pupils of our schools before entering the preparatory schools 
In fact, we may candidly admit that the larger part of the work outlined for 
the first year in mathematics, English, history, and science belongs really to the 
Grammar school. But even with this backward beginning the pupil com- 
pletes in four years more than is required for admission to college in the By 
Laws of the Southern College Association. In fact, it would generally be 
possible for a student to prepare himself to meet these minimum require- 
ments in three years. None the less should it be the aim of every school to 
give the whole four years’ course as outlined. A few of our best colleges 
even onw require this amount for entrance, and a strong effort is being made 
by others to bring their standard up to the same point. That the Southern 
College Association take official action and raise the minimum requirements 
is greatly to be desired and this will no doubt be done in time. Until this is 
done, colleges with lower requirements should arrange to accept the fourth 
year’s work of the preparatory school as the equivalent of the same work done 
in college. In this way schools may retain their pupils and build up a regular 
and strong course of study. 

The first table is intended to give an outline of the work that should 
properly be given in a preparatory school having a four years’ course. This 
is the total amount of work to be provided for, though of course no one 
student is expected to take all that is offered. No attempt is made in this 
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table to give the number of weekly periods that should be given to each sub- 
ject. In the arrangement of work by years deviations from the table will 
commend themselves to individual teachers. Some teachers give no work in 
concrete geometry, some teach formal English grammar late in the course 
some will object to a division of the work in Cicero, and other and still 
wider deviations will suggest themselves in history and science. In spite 
of these facts the table will be found helpful and suggestive to many 
teachers. 

The second table arranges the material of Table I in two groups, and 
Group I is arranged for two classes of students. This group represents the 
simplest form of preparatory school. It is intended for classical students: 
Pupils who omit Greek substitute therefor an equivalent amount of work in 
German or French. The amount of science instruction in this course is 
meager, but enough time is given to history to allow a careful study of the 
History of Greece and Rome in addition to United States history. No 
school should offer less work than is indicated in this group. Especially 
should the full amount of German or French asa substitute for Greek be 
insisted on. 

Group II is intended for pupils taking neither Latin nor Greek. It is 
arranged so that it may be operated in connection with Group 1. The amount 
of work required in order to offer both groups together in one school would 
not be more than could be done by three or four teachers. The work out- 
lined in Group II makes a very satisfactory substitute for a classical training + 
history and science are each allotted three years, and good work could be 
done in both subjects. Pupils finishing Group II offer six subjects for 
entrance to college, against five subjects offered by those completing Group 
I, for the science work of Group I is not enough to be counted. At present, 
students applying for admission to college without Latin and Greek bring 
with them for the most part no work in French, German, or science. The 
B.S. degree in many southern colleges represents inferior training, not only 
in college, but all the way down through the preparatory schools. The cor- 
rective for this in school work is the adoption of such a course of study as is 
outlined in Group II. 

It is hardly necessary to repeat that the tables given below are intended 
merely as suggestions. No two schools can be made alike in all details, 
nor is such uniformity desirable; but it is the hope of the committee that 
what has been given wiil serve as an aid for the reconstruction and enrich- 
ment of many school programs. 

As the most valuable part of this report there is appended a series of 


papers containing practical suggestions as to methods of teaching each sub- 


ject. These papers have been prepared with especial reference to the needs 
of southern schools, and ought to have a positive effect in elevating the tone 
of work in our class rooms. 
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TABLE II 
GROUP I 
German or 


matics, | English Greek History 


English French German | History ,; Science 
| | | 


matics 


‘First half-year. 
? Second half-year. 


MATHEMATICS 
By PROFESSOR ALFRED HUME, 
University of Mississippi 


That much of the subject-matter and many of the methods used in mathe- 
matical teaching as late as a decade ago were objectionable is a proposition 
accepted on every hand. That some of these defects still remain, in spite of 
numerous efforts to eliminate them, is all too true. That, in a few instances, 
educational reformers should have advocated extreme measures is not sur- 
prising. Indeed, among proposed innovations may be found pedagogical 
freaks, dangerous fads, and silly crazes. Not every radical departure is in 
the right direction. To reject new errors is as necessary as to discard old 
ones. To discover wherein new theories are unsound is as desirable as the 
appropriation of fresh truth. 

In recent years there has been a well-nigh universal demand that courses 
in arithmetic be shortened. It is generally agreed that the time and energy 
devoted to this study are altogether out of proportion to the knowledge and 
power acquired or the uses to which these are put in after life. Whether 
the schoolboy is preparing for college or for citizenship, it is equally certain 
that, with the kind of course now in vogue, mental effort is misdirected. 
Much of the instruction in this fundamental branch of mathematics not only 
fails in fitting him for expert work in any department of business, but forever 
robs him of those habits of accuracy and thoroughness which proper teaching 
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should impart. Let it be boldly and baldly proclaimed that the crying need 
of today is the emphasizing of essentials with the abridgment or the omis- 
sion of intricate developments-——the non-essentials. It is not quantity, but 
quality, that counts. The value of arithmetic in the school curriculum, no 
matter what the point of view, is measured not so much by the amount of 
work done as by the manner in which it is done. It is a common complaint 
that the large majority of school pupils and college students are neither 
quick nor accurate in ordinary computations. After years spent on number 
the fundamental operations are not performed with ease; factoring and can- 
cellation are often overlooked ; decimals and the decimal system of notation 
are not appreciated. What is the matter? These and other highly impor- 
tant subjects have been more or less slighted and weary months given to a 
large mass of material beyond the mental grasp of ninety-nine out of a hundred 
youths. Most of the text-books contain confusing technical terms, perplexing 
problems in stocks and bonds, time-wasting discussions of repeating decimals, 
average payments, progressions, etc. There is page after page of examples 
relating to insurance, exchange, taxation, and banking —subjects wholly out- 
side the range of the pupil’s experience and about the real nature of which 
he knows little or nothing. And even if it were possible to bring these trans- 


actions within the comprehension of an inexperienced boy, what were the 


benefit to be derived from such a course? ‘The average arithmetic gives 
far more of this kind of material than any business man ever uses. Besides, 
it is no more the place of a public school to make bankers than to make 
blacksmiths. It is not within the province of a secondary school to special- 
ize at all. It does not exist for the purpose of manufacturing machines for 
the making of money or of fitting for any trade or profession. 

Notwithstanding dogma and tradition, a mighty revolution is going on 
which is bound to result in a recasting of the work classed as arithmetic. 
The conscientious teacher will not be slow in catching step with this pro- 
gressive movement. 

What will be some of the marks of the arithmetical teaching of the 
future? Both the disciplinary and the practical value will be prominent, 
neither being sacrificed for the other. There will be earnest striving for 
rapidity and accuracy in the four ground processes—quickness with figures 
—speed in computation. This will be secured by a more complete mastery 
of the elements through increased drill in fundamental operations, laying 
proper stress on decimals, and simple ordinary fractions. It will also regard 
the development of the reasoning faculty as indispensable. To this end 
novelties, puzzles, riddles will be discarded and ‘all tricks to show the 
stretch of human brain.’’ Problems which discourage by their complex- 
ity will be avoided as destructive of interest and prejudicial to mental 
growth. Mensuration will wait on concrete geometry. Cube root, compound 
partnership, annuities, and the like will be omitted. Interest, discount, 
commission, etc., will consume less time and be taught with reference to the 
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underlying, unifying principle. There will be more oral and analytical work 
The memory will no longer be burdened with unnecessary rules and useless 
definitions. The mind, having mastered principles, will be independent of 
rules. In fact definitions and rules, instead of being put conspicuously in 
the foreground, will follow easy illustrative examples. The metric system 
will find its richly-deserved place in the arithmetic of the future. The use of 
letters to represent numbers will be introduced early and very soon followed 
by the simple equation. With such teaching, superficiality will be super- 
seded by thoroughness and positive aversion by appreciative admiration. 

Having to some considerable extent anticipated algebra in the study of 
arithmetic, when the more systematic treatment of the former is reached, no 
shock of abrupt change in either matter or methods will be experienced and 
the continuity of the work in number will be recognized. Early in the 
course it will prove profitable to compare arithmetical and algebraic solutions 
of problems, thus throwing a world of light on the one and exhibiting the 
greater power and generality of the other. Both pleasure and inspiration 
will come from the possession of a tool which enables one to do intelligently 
what, otherwise would be impossible, or, at best, largely mechanical. 

Many of the remarks made in regard to the teaching of arithmetic apply 
with equal force in the case of algebra. Progress will depend, in large 
measure, on speed and accuracy in performing the four fundamental opera- 
tions with algebraic numbers. Readiness in all the mechanical processes 
must be acquired. The language of algebra must be thoroughly learned. 


Much attention should be given to factoring, and greater stress should be 


laid on the use and the theory of fractional exponents and radicals. Instead 
of neglecting literal equations, their reduction and solution should receive 
emphasis. In general, rules should not be memorized. This, of course, does 
not apply to certaiz type-forms of such frequent occurrence as that they 
should be committed to memory. A student should be able to write at once 
the product of the sum and difference of two numbers, the square of any 
polynomial, the quotient of the difference of like powers divided by the 
difference of the numbers, etc. Geometric illustration will lend interest, as 
in the case of the square of the sum of two numbers. Numerical illustration, 
too, may often be used to advantage. For instance, directing attention to the 
fact that the square root of nine plus the square root of sixteen is not equal 
to the square root of twenty-five may serve to eradicate an error sometimes 
made in work with radicals. But whenever such aid is invoked illustration 
must not be mistaken for demonstration. 

The alert teacher, ever on the lookout for evidences of erroneous concep- 
tions of number, will probably have occasion to explain that the letter x has 
no monopoly of the unknown, that it is not itself a number, and that any 
other symbol whatsoever might be used in its stead. And he will certainly 
have to tell somebody that to “divide through by the minus sign”’ is as 
absurd as to divide by a sign of multiplication or an interrogation point. 
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To successfully combat these and other errors teach thorough!y the prin- 
ciple involved in every operation. Skill in mechanical manipulation of sym- 
bols is necessary but not sufficient. The chief end in the study of algebra is 
to cultivate the reasoning faculty. And here is found its real and lasting 
value whether the pupil has civic duties or college privileges in view. 

The elementary concepts of space are simpler than those of number and 


may be imparted at an early age in an informal manner by means of unpre- 


pared recitations. A child may easily acquire the notion of a circle from a 


variety of objects such as plates, buttons, wheels, dimes, without any attempt 
whatever at scientific definition or the mention of the word geometry. With 
a brief period once a week for several years many other common forms may 
be considered and some interest aroused even before systematic instruction in 
concrete geometry is begun. The work will now be more intensive as well 
as more extensive, and a suitable text-book should be used. To exclude 
such help at this stage would seem an unwise adherence to the Socratic 
method, if not, indeed, a perversion of it. In the mathematical workshop or 
laboratory the pupil will carry on investigations under the direction of a com- 
petent teacher. With the outlay of a few cents he can equip himself with all 
needed apparatus — pencil, compasses, ruler, scissors, etc. By making plane 
and solid figures from paper and pasteboard, drawing, cutting, measuring, 
folding, etc., familiarity with the simple properties of geometric magnitudes 
will be acquired. Thus the principal fact of geometry may be rendered 
evident by construction, observation, experiment, and concrete illustration, 
and in a way that carries conviction to the youthful mind. Whatever of 
mensuration is learned by this method will enable one to do with confidence 
born of actual. experimental knowledge what, otherwise, would be at the 
dictum of some rule. 

The pupil having got a goodly stock of geometric ideas and having grown 
familiar with notions of form, demonstrative geometry will not seem a realm 
of the unreal. But while the transition is made under these most favorable 
conditions, there is a genuine transition, and there is a certain newness of 
means and end. 

Mental muscles are now to be trained for sledge-hammer blows. The 
acquisition of useful knowledge is to be regarded as distinctly subordinate to 
mental discipline. However great the value of concrete geometry, better, 
far better, had it died in its infancy, than that it should supplant the strictly 
formal, intensely logical, sternly disciplinary treatment. Asa factor in educa- 
tion its highest function is to serve as a basis for the study of demonstrative 
geometry. Here is a subject demanding close definition, precise statement: 
clear expression, rigorous exactness in reasoning, not tolerating vagueness, 
accepting nothing without proof, reaching conclusions by a logical order 
absolutely unassailable. 

In teaching this most admirable system of exact logic, in the judgment of 
the writer, there should be but little, if any, departure from the rigor, 
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clearness, and elegance of syllogistic demonstration. Whatever may be said 
for the heuristic, the genetic and other methods, the Euclidean has no equal 
for the development and training of logical powers. 

All discussion of those geometric axioms to which every ordinary mind 
gives immediate assent is unwise. Metaphysical perplexities should be 
avoided. Whether our space is hyperbolic, elliptic, or parabolic is not a 
present concern of a high-school pupil. The philosophy of fundamentals 
belongs to a much Jater period. 

A few suggestions as to class-room work may not be inappropriate. The 
teacher should direct the recitation from first to last with closed book. Neat- 
ness, orderliness, and care should characterize all blackboard work. Models 
should not be used except to a very limited extent. Figures should represent 
general, rather than special, cases; if the proposition has to do with a quad- 
rilateral, the figure of a parallelogram is likely to mislead. The statements 
of propositions should be carefully memorized. But it would be much more 
profitable, and less idiotic, to commit to memory a page in a spelling-book 
than a demonstration in geometry. During the course of an argument the 
reasons for each step should be stated, and it should be insisted that the only 
acceptable reasons are axioms, definitions and propositions previously estab- 
lished. These should be quoted, not by their numbers, but in exact, scientific 
language. The pupil should stand so that the whole class may see the figure, 
and should indicate with a pointer every part named. Undivided attention on 
the part of all should be required, each member of the class holding himself 
in readiness to answer any relevant question or to take up the demonstration 
at any stage. The lettering should be altered and, gradually, unlettered 
figures may be used, while, later, it will prove an excellent exercise to erase 
simple lettered figures and demonstrate from the mental image. It must not be 
forgotten that imagination is one of the highest and most essential qualities of a 
mathematical mind. 

The subject of limits should be thoroughly taught. Too often its sim- 
plest theorem is glibly recited as if it had talismatic power. 

Purely geometric methods, except in dealing with proportion, are very 
much to be preferred, 

A great deal of time and effort should be devoted to original exercises. 
If these are well graded and selected with care, and if pupils have been 
trained from the outset to this kind of work, aided at first by hints and some 
auxiliary lines, such a course will be beneficial in the highest degree. It is 


unnecessary to say much about methods of attack. What is most needed is 


plenty of practice preceded by accurate knowledge of definitions and propo- 


sitions. 

The foregoing remarks have contemplated a course of study extending 
through three years, with an apportionment of time about as follows : 

First year—Concrete geometry, 2 hours per week ; arithmetic (with use 
of simple equation), 3 hours per week. 
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Second year— Demonstrative geometry (one or two books thoroughly 
done), 3 hours per week; algebra (slow, but sure, progress), 2 hours. 

Third year — Demonstrative geometry (through plane), 2 hours; algebra 
(through quadratics), 2 hours. 

The writer has thought best to use the space at his disposal in discussing 
the subjects of prime importance to the vast majority of secondary schools. 
As to a fourth year in solid geometry and higher algebra or trigonometry, he 
is persuaded that only a few are, or soon will be, in a position to handle 
these studies satisfactorily. It is a mistake to undertake to complete before 
entering college all the mathematics which some prominent educators would 
require for the leading baccalaureate degree. Better have lower entrance 
requirements and less superficiality. It is a very serious question whether 
in general adequate treatment of these subjects is to be had anywhere else 
than in college. There is no gain and much loss in attempting high require- 
ments at the sacrifice of thoroughness. The great desideratum is a sure 
foundation in fundamental principles. 

If the pupil is to remain in school a fourth year he should not be permit- 
ted to forget his mathematics, but by at least one period a week devoted 
to review or a little more advanced work his knowledge should continue fresh 


and become more firmly fixed in mind. 


ENGLISH 
By Mr. JAs. W. SEWELL, 
Fogg High School, Nashville, Tenn. 
The teaching of English in secondary schools will, if properly pursued, 
have two leading objects: (1) to store the mind with the best thoughts ; (2) 
to express these thoughts in the best manner. Hence, in the schedule pro- 


posed for adoption by this association, literature is to be studied every week 


in the course, and composition is to have equal attention; technical grammar 
and the technics of rhetoric and composition are to have a place in the 
course, as they are subjects too important to neglect; but daily practical drill 
in writing and almost daily reading are regarded as the chief factors of true 
culture in English. Again, since teachers of English differ as to the place of 
certain studies in the course, the schedule is a movable one, so that gram- 
mar, for example, may be piaced in the first year, or the fourth, or any 
other, as teachers may prefer. Below will be given some remarks on 
methods of teaching each one of the branches of instruction in the English 


course. 
I. LITERATURE 
Among the many sensible reasons for the increase of literature in the 
schools is this one: most children dislike grammar; many dislike the writing 
of compositions; many dread rhetoric; but all like to read, and all wé// read. 
Naturally, then, the teaching of English classics in secondary schools should 
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have two main purposes: (1) to encourage pupils to be fond of reading ; (2) 
to show them how to recognize the right kind of literature. 

Incidentally may be taught principles of composition, facts of grammar, 
spelling, matters of history, geography, manners and customs, etc. In regard 


to the last, where could one find, for example, a more vivid picture of the old 


” 


Dutch settlers than in the “excellent fooling’’ of Irving? How many vol- 
umes of history would equai the impression upon a child’s mind that /vanhoe 
gives as to feudal England? On what stage do the simpering figures of 
Queen Anne’s age pass in so clear a light as in the De Coverley Papers ? 

But above all and most lasting of all, perhaps, remain the culture and 
the insight gained by reading. The pupil who has read intelligently and 
thoughtfully the books ordinarily required for college entrance has already 
gained a wide and deep experience of life. 

Encourage thoughtfulness. Avoid the “ reading habit” that compels one 
to read whenever one sits down, without allowing time for reflection. Teach 
the value of what is implied in language above what is expressed: in skillful 
connotation of words lie the sure marks of genius. Study individual words 
—not only the derivation, history, and status, but the indwelling power and 
efficacy of each in its place; for instance, the jewel-like purity and luster of 
words in the Rime of the Ancient Mariner. 

Make the recitation period as great a pleasure as possible. Get all the fun 
out of the humorous, all the beauty out of the poetry, as well as all the heart 
throbs out of the pathetic. Pupils, if encouraged to express themselves 
freely, show a quick perception. Depend upon your own resources rather 
than upon the notes in the classics, and by showing enthusiasm yourself you 
will make the pupils enthusiastic. 

The following notes are suggested to teachers towards a 


SCHEME FOR CRITICISM 
I. CLASSIFICATION 
POETRY — Dramatic, lyric, narrative. 
PROSE — Historical, narrative, oratorical, descriptive, biographical. 
PURPOSE — Pathetic, serious, humorous. 
II. STYLE 

A. As to Words 
More of native or classical terms ? 
More of short or long words ? 
More of specific or generic words ? 
Use of idioms, epigrams, prose-poetry. 

B. As to Sentences 
Most of simple, complex, or compound ? 
Most of long or short ? 


a. 
b. 
a. 
a, 
a. 
db. 
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c. Most of periodic, loose, or balanced ? 
ad. Most of natural or transposed order ? 
e. Is there proper variety of sentence structure ? 


C. Jn General 
Dry, plain, clear, florid (study of figures), forcible, smooth, graceful, etc. 
lll. FAULTS OF STYLE 
Solecism, barbarism, impropriety. 
Circumlocution, redundancy, tautology. 
Repetition instead of synonyms. 
Stiffness instead of variety. 
Diffuse or involved sentences. 
1V. AESTHETIC 
Are the thoughts weighty, vigorous, or commonplace ? 
Are the thoughts clearly and fitly expressed in words ? 
Are the thoughts more prominent than the words ? 
Are the thoughts so strong as to be remembered ? 
Are the thoughts such as to morally benefit ? 
J. Are the thoughts such as to entertain ? 
g. Are the thoughts such as to instruct ? 
fh. Does the selection make you wish to read more of the author’s work ? 
Nore.— It is understood that the classics are divided into a four years’ course, 
and that this scheme for criticism will be added to or taken from at different stages of 


the work. 


Literary history must not be taken for literature, yet it should not be 
slighted ; teach something interesting and instructive of each author studied 


—his life, character, environment, etc. Encourage the greatest possible 
use of the school library. Pictures of authors are always helpful. 

The recitations should comprise both oral and written work. Oral reci- 
tation helps the pupil toward correct expression, and moves in the direction 
of fluent and cultivated conversation — a point worthy of consideration in our 
day. The written work may be left largely to the discretion of the teacher. 
However, besides usual reproduction from memory of passages read, we 
may suggest a limited abstract (five or ten lines) of an ordinary lesson, or an 
amplification of some brief expression into an extended composition. 

Among the pleasantest features of class-room work on literature are 
extempore exercises of twenty or thirty lines written in class, or regular 
assigned essays, on some subject based on the literature. The writer has had 
from pupils few written exercises more delightful than those on “ The Plump 
Sister” (Christmas Carol), ‘The Lessons Taught by the Play of Macbeth,” 


” 


“Tchabod and his Dog” (Irving), “Sir Roger’s Lawsuit with the Widow’ 
(De Coverley Papers), ‘The Later Life and Adventures of Wamba” (/van- 


hoe), etc. 


82 
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As useful text-books on the study and teaching of literature may be 
suggested: Blaisdell’s “Study of the English Classics (Boston, Lee & 
Shepard); Koopman’s Mastery of Books (American Book Co.); College 
Requirements in English (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.); Bates’ Za/ks on the 
Study of Literature (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


II. COMPOSITION, 


The suggested course contemplates at least five months’ work in the 
principles of composition with a regular text-book, but the remarks following 
are upon the work of composition throughout the whole English course. 

The more frequent and informal written work is, the better. Pupils are 
bewildered and frightened on the periodic and momentous occasions when 
they are given a subject and ordered, without help, perhaps, to write a com- 
position. But short exercises from time to time, on everyday matters and 
on the literature read, will make writing easy and even pleasant. For 
example, some excellent work was done by pupils from thirteen to fifteen 
years old in letter writing on the following subjects: ‘Description of the 
School Building ;’’ ‘‘ Description of a Schoolmate ;’’ ‘“‘ The Best Day in Vaca- 


5» 


tion;” “A Letter Found in a Hollow Tree,” etc. Business letters, notes, and 
advertisements are very useful, and subjects are easy to find. Besides the 
subjects already mentioned under the study of literature, the following, based 
on Classics, were used in composition work: ‘The Sad Historian,” ‘The 
Barber's Tale,” “Are the Rich Happier than the Poor ?”’ “The Schoolmaster’s 
Wife,” ‘The Schoolmaster’s Son” (Deserted Village); ‘Character of the 
Hermit,” “Dream of the Wedding Guest,” ‘Why this is a Great Poem” 
(Rime of the Ancient Mariner). 

Translation from Latin, Greek, and German furnishes excellent material 
for composition, and the language teacher can do yeoman service to the 
English teacher by taking care that the thoughts are given as correct and 
idiomatic expression in the pupil’s own tongue as they had in the foreign 
language. 

About three fourths, at least, of all written work should be corrected 7x 
the class, and the teacher should see that the corrections are actually made by 
the pupilsthen and there. Exercises corrected at home and returned next 
day are seldom profitable ; but they must be so handled occasionally, in order 
that pupils may have more time for preparation, and that the teacher may 
have leisure to estimate the pupil’s improvement. If too many errors are 
made in these, the exercises should be rewritten. No excuse should be made 


for bad spelling in exercises handed in. The pupils should correct each 


mispelled word before the exercise gets away from the eye of the teacher. 
This is laborious on the part of the teacher, but it is the only road to success ; 
and to see the swift improvement by means of it is an adequate reward. 
One thing should be remembered: no matter how frequent or how severe 
the criticism of written work may be, some commendation should always be 
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found. The conflict between the rules and the pupil’s enthusiasm for expres- 
sion is a hard one, and a kind word should be found for each effort after all 
fair deductions have been made. 

In giving out a subject, make it as clear and definite as possible. A use- 
ful process is that of taking a general subject and restricting it down; for 
example, Iron—TIron in the Arts—lIron in Furniture—TIron in our School- 


room. 

While the composition as a whole is to be always critically treated, one 
point at a time should be the leading one to which the teacher directs his 
attention. The following is a very general suggestion : 

First year— Spelling, grammar, formation of sentences. 

Second year— The above, plus paragraph structure. 

Third year— The above, plus qualities of sentences. 

Fourth year — The above, plus choice of words. 

Some books useful to a teacher of composition are: Keeler and Davis’ 
English Composition (Allyn & Bacon); Lockwood's Lessons in English (Ginn 
& Co.); Barret Wendell’s Zxg/ish Composition (Scribners); Arlo Bates’ Zalks 
on Writing English (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.); Scott & Denney’s Paragraph 
Writing. 


Ill. RHETORIC 


Technical rhetoric, as teaching the principles of structure, should be 
reserved until the pupil has had considerable practice in structure itself. 
Being of minor importance in secondary work, it should be taught from the 
practical side, and with deliberation and impressiveness. The sound peda- 
gogical method would seem to be to study the principles that underlie the 
whole composition, then the paragraph, then the sentence, then the choice of 
words. Since many of the text-books are on just the opposite plan, however, 
the teacher must use his own executive ability in planning. Some hints may 
be of value: 

1. The newspaper furnishes good material for the teaching of rhetoric, as 
a great many people get their ideas of good English from its pages. The 
characteristics of narrative and descriptive prose may well be studied in the 
columns of foreign and local news—for example, the Associated Press 
accounts of the battles of Manila, Santiago, and San Juan in 1898. 

The paragraph may be studied in both its forms: the “editorial in little’ 
—the isolated paragraph on one topic—and the paragraph as part of a 
larger composition. Especially does the newspaper furnish good examples 
of the introductory paragraph which summarizes a whole article, followed by 
the development of the topics in detail. The head lines suggest the proper 
method for the construction of a framework. 

Technical terms may be studied in the financial, commercial, and sporting 
news, and there the student may learn to draw the line between legitimate 
and slangy terms. Trite expressions may be noted to advantage ; for example 
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“in touch with,” “in the nature of a surprise,” ‘the center of attrac- 
tion,” “goes without saying,” ‘very much in evidence,” etc. Barbarisms 
may be found in all their pristine shabbiness and pride of numbers. 

2. The classics read in the course should be used to the same end. In 
them the student will more readily learn the valuable lesson that matters of 
rhetoric are seldom questions of right and wrong, but of the effect to be 
attained. For the paragraph, a valuable study may be found in a compari- 
son of Addison with Irving. In sentences, likewise, a good contrast may 
be found between the De Coverley Papers and Macaulay’s Essay on 
Addison. 

The remarks on word-study above (Literature, § 4) may be referred to 
here as worthy of attention. 

Some suggestive books on rhetoric are: Wendell’s English Composition ; 
Bate’s Zalks on Writing English, some of the larger rhetorics—Genung’s, 
Hill’s, or J. D. Quackenbos’s ; Earle’s English Prose; Carpenter's Exercises 
in Rhetoric and Composition (Macmillan). 


IV. GRAMMAR. 


As technical grammar partakes of logic ; as it is based upon good litera- 
ture ; as it must have the history of the language under it, it should be taught 
when the pupil is well able to cope with esthetic and mental problems. In 
the proper place, after the child has the needed foundation in literature and 
mental training—grammar may be a pleasure as well as a means of real 
cultural advancement. The following facts should be permanently 
impressed : 

1. That English grammar is not an exact science. 

2. That it partakes of all the intricacies of thought expressed in literature 
and in common speech. 

3. That it touches zdéom on one side just as closely as it does fixed rules 
on the other. 

If the subject be taken up early in the course, the methods must be differ- 
ent from those that would be used later. A first-year student would follow 
the lines of imitation of models and memorizing. It would need to be much 
like language lessons—frequent writing is needed and frequent repetition is 


indispensable. A fourth-year student may make good use of the classics in 
testing the rules of grammar, making classifications of his own, and in general 
making his own investigations. At any rate, the grammar should be used 


only three or four times a week and literature the rest of the time. It is not 
to be divorced in any degree from literature: there should be no return to 
the idea that grammar is one ¢ext-book of opinions. 

Correction of false syntax is not to be neglected, for the pupils must learn 
to select certain forms and learn reasons for discarding others. But right 
and wrong forms should be set before him together, so that he must think 
out the matter and not simply guess. 
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In reviews, written topical outlines are very helpful. The questions 
given should cause thought and bring out the student’s real understanding of 
the text. In reviewing some subjects, it is interesting to give a topic for a 
written exercise using certain forms, as principal parts of strong verbs. 
When a word belongs to various classes or parts of speech, tests may be 
made of the pupil’s understanding of how to classify words according to use, 
not form. 

The teacher of grammar should be a person of broad cultivation and 
accurate scholarship, being well versed in Old English and German if possi- 
ble. The teaching ought to leave room for conflicting opinions to be dis- 
cussed, as well as for fixed principles to be impressed. The grammar class 
is a place for close thinking, clear insight, and for the liberality of view that 
true scholarship gives. 

Some books that will prove helpful to the teacher of grammar are: 
Earle’s English Prose; Sweet’s English Grammar, Logical and Historical 
(Macmillan) ; Sweet’s Primer of Spoken English, Baskervill and Sewell’s 
English Grammar, Strang’s Exercises in English (D. C. Heath & Co.); 
Buehler’s Evercises in English (Harper’s). 


LATIN AND GREEK 
By CHANCELLOR J. H. KIRKLAND, 
Vanderbilt University 


The course of study outlined in Latin is practically what was recom- 
mended in the report of the Committee of Ten. It will be interesting to com- 


pare with this the recommendations of the Committee of Twelve, appointed 
by the American Philological Association, and their proposed four-year Latin 


course. 
PROPOSED FouUR-YEAR LATIN COURSE 
(Five periods weekly throughout the four years) 
FIRST YEAR 
Latin lessons, accompanied from an early stage by the reading of simple selec- 
tions. Easy reading: twenty to thirty pages of a consecutive text. 
In all written exercises the long vowels should be marked, and in all oral exer- 
cises pains should be taken to make the pronunciation conform to the quantities. 
The student should be trained from the beginning to grasp the meaning of the 
Latin before translating, and then to render into idiomatic English; and should be 
taught to read the Latin aloud with intelligent expression. 
SECOND YEAR 
Selections from Caesar’s Gallic War equivalent in amount to four or five books ; 
selections from other prose writers, such as Nepos, may be taken as a substitute for 
one, or at most two, books. 
The equivalent of at least one period a week in prose composition based on 


Caesar. 
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Reading aloud and translating, together with training in correct methods of 
apprehending the author’s meaning, both prepared and unprepared passages being 
used as material. The memorizing of selected passages. 


THIRD AND FOURTH YEARS 

Sallust’s Catzline. 

Cicero: six to nine orations (including the De Imperio Cn. Pompeii.) 

Ovid: 500 to 1500 verses. 

Virgil’s Aeneid: six to nine books. 

The equivalent of at least one period a week in prose composition based on 
Cicero. 

The reading of Latin aloud. The memorizing of selected passages. 


In Greek the course of study recommended by the Committee of Twelve 
is as follows: 
CouRSE OF STUDY RECOMMENDED IN GREEK 
(Five periods weekly throughout the three years) 
FIRST YEAR 


First and second terms: Introductory lessons. 
Third term: Xenophon’s Anadasis (20 to 30 pages); practice in reading at sight 
and in writing Greek; systematic study of grammar begun. 


SECOND YEAR 


Xenophon Avaéasis (continued), either alone or with other Attic prose (75 to 120 
pages). 

Practice in reading at sight, systematic study of grammar, thorough grammatical 
review, and practice in writing Greek, both based on the study of books I and II of 
the Anadasis. 

THIRD YEAR 

Homer (2500 to 4000 lines); ¢. g., /iad I-III (omitting II, 494-end), and VI- 
VIII. 

Attic prose (33 to 40 pages), with practice in writing Greek ; grammar; practice 
in reading at sight. 

NoTe.—If preparation for an advanced examination in Greek composition is not 
desired, the course may be reduced by one lesson a week for the first year. 

The amount of Homer suggested in this report is considerably more than 
has been outlined for the report to this association. For this reason we think 
it entirely practicable to cover all the ground we have outlined in two and 
a half years. Teachers will exercise individual preference in arranging 


certain questions of detail. Such are, for example, the order in which Virgil 
and Cicero should be read ; the amount of Ovid that should be read before 
Virgil ; the extent to which Nepos or Eutropius or other prose should be 
allowed as a substitute for Caesar. Leaving these matters aside, let us con- 
sider some more practical suggestions as to the true aim and method of 


classical teaching in the school. 
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1. Pronunciation.—The first year is all important in the acquisition of a 
correct pronunciation. By correct pronunciation of Latin is, of course, meant 
the Roman method. Attention must be paid to the quantity of every vowel. 
The question of quantity is not so troublesome in Greek, but variations of 
accent are more annoying. In Latin hidden quantities must receive due 
attention. The use of the ear is all important. The teacher should pro- 
nounce every word for the pupil and should never give an incorrect pro- 
nunciation. Avoid incorrect accents in giving inflections. The tendency to 
accent the changing syllable is almost irresistible. Give abundant practice 
in reading aloud and insist on a correct and intelligent expression. It is 
well sometimes to defer this exercise until after translation and explanation 
of the sentence or passage, in order that a more correct intonation may be 
secured. It is also well to have unprepared passages read aloud in order that 


the pupil may be forced to find his way to the meaning of the sentence 
through the very sound of the words. A failure to comprehend the meaning 


will inevitably betray itself in expression. 

2. Forms.—The mastery of forms is not easy; especially do the Greek 
forms occasion the pupil great annoyance. And yet, without this mastery, 
the road to all progress is blocked. Constant repetition is an absolute neces- 
sity here. After the regular paradigms have been mastered, join phrases, 
as a noun and an adjective, or call for special cases or tenses without allow- 
ing complete inflection. Call for a form sometimes by giving its English 
translation, rather than by naming it. An abundance of written work is 
needed in learning Greek forms.. Accuracy as to breathings and accents 
must be rigidly demanded. 

3. Vocabulary.—The acquisition of a vocabulary is unfortunately much 
neglected in American schools. From the beginning pupils are taught to 
use special lexicons, and they continue looking up the same word day after 
day as often as they meet it. It would be genuine economy of time to learn 
these words once for all, In earlier centuries, when Latin was still spoken, 
the memorizing of lists of words was a large part of the schoo! work. 
Sturm gives the following directions to a teacher: 

“ Nihil videatur in corpore hominis, nihil in pecudibus, nihil in culina, in 
cella vinaria, in cella frumentaria, ad coenam quotidianam nihil adferatur, 
nihil in hortis conspiciatur herbarum, fruticum, arborum, nihil in scholis sit 
usurpatum, nihil in bibliotheca, nihil in templis frequentatum, nihil in coelo 
census quotidie hominum moveat, quod pueri tui, quoad eius fieri poterit, 
non queant latino nominare nomine.” 

Teachers of today have gone to the opposite extreme. Some beginners’ 
books include only a few hundred words taken exclusively from Caesar or 
the Anabasis. This is all wrong. The first years of language study area 
favored time for providing the necessary equipment for future reading. The 
following wise directions are taken from the report of the Committee of 


Ten: 


i 
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“(a) Special vocabularies attached to special exercises or selections 
should in no case be committed to memory before the study of such Zensa, 
but should be used for reference first, and memorized last of all; that is, 
words should be studied in a sentence before they are studied in isolation. 
Not only is the immediate tax upon the memory in this way lightened, but 
the impression is more lasting. (4) Related words should be grouped 
together as fast as they occur. Five words obviously related in form and 
meaning can more easily be learned and remembered than one word in isola- 
tion. (c) The comparison and discrimination of nearly synonymous words 
(to be made, however, only as they occur in the learner’s actual experience 
in reading) aids by giving definiteness and individuality to each. (@) And, 
finally, the greatest auxiliary is the habit of constant observation of the differ- 
ent applications of the same word. Students seldom know more than one 
English rendering for a Latin word, or more than one Latin rendering for an 
English word—a state of things due in part to the want of the habit just 
referred to, but in part also to an undue insistence, at the earliest stages of 
study, on the memorizing of the one particular meaning that happens to be 
given in the text-book. This memorizing of one meaning is, in fact, what 
many teachers mean by ‘mastering’ a vocabulary.” 

4. Mastery of material.-— By this is meant a complete command of all the 
ground gone over. The pupil should grow daily more familiar with the 
language and readier in its use. To this end oral and written work must be 
constantly employed. Combine familiar words into new phrases and demand 
instant oral translation. Give English phrases never seen to be put into 
Latin. The mechanical translation of the set Latin and English exercises 
printed in the book is often a sheer waste of time. Close the book, make 
new sentences out of the old material, and every mind will be kept alert and 
every ear will be trained. This should be kept up through every stage of 
the course. A further aid to this mastery of the language is found in memo- 
rizing phrases, sentences, and short passages. The pupil should keep a 
notebook into which he may enter phrases of all kinds, the same to be care- 
fully memorized. This practice secures permanently knowledge that would 
otherwise pass away, and makes reading and writing the language easy and 
agreeable. 

5. Syatax.—The work in syntax should begin with general principles, 
developed as rapidly as they are applied in exercises or in reading. The old 
practice of memorizing the grammar needs to be modified. The pupil 
should be made to feel the bearing of syntactical knowledge on the under- 
standing of the text. It is profitable to compare Greek and Latin con- 
structions, noting the individualities of each language. Much of the best 
drill in syntax can be given through written exercises. Good teachers will 
avoid converting reading lessons into pure syntactical exercises. Caesar’s 
Commentaries were not written solely to illustrate the use of cum or the laws 


of oratio obligua. At the same time pupils should be well grounded in the 


| 
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general laws of Latin and Greek syntax before they are sent to college 
but this should not be done by making drill-books of Homer and 
Virgil. 

6. Trans/ation.— Translation should always be by entire sentences or, 
passages, and never word by word. At first literal renderings may be allowed, 
but effort should be speedily made to lead the pupil to a correct, idiomatic, 
and even elegant English phraseology. ‘Too often there is heard in the class 
room a manufactured jargon that is as far from good English as Latin or 
Greek. Expressions chosen should be natural and in good usage. Avoid 
Engiish derivations of Latin words. The terms “secure, vile, office, acts, 
fatal, famous, conscience,” for example, would generally be very unsatis- 
factory renderings of their originals. Render participial phrases by full 
clauses; do not translate every purpose clause by “in order that;”’ pay 
special attention to the connectives of sentences and to the commonly unno- 
ticed particles. Encourage a pupil to break a long sentence into several 
shorter English ones, change active to passive or passive to active. Fre- 
quently the preservation of the order of the original is a matter of greater 
importance than the reproduction of grammatical relations. The teacher 
should not content himself with the correction of single words, but should 
frequently give carefully prepared versions of long passages or the whole 
lesson. An occasional reading from some literary version will be an inspira- 


tion to the class. 
7. Written exercises.—-Written work should be carried on at every stage 


of the preparatory course. In no other way can Greek forms be mastered or 


the niceties of syntax appreciated. The use of reflexives, the force of sub- 
junctives, the construction of different verbs with different cases, and many 
other similar points, are only realized when approached from the English 
side. There are various methods of teaching prose composition. Selected 
sentences illustrating constructions are valuable for syntactical work. Con- 
nected passages based on the text are more interesting and give the pupil a 
better command of the language. Occasionally it is well to give English 
extracts not arranged for translation. Passages translated from some good 
prose author can be set for retranslation. This is especially recommended 
for sight work. Careful attention should be paid to the order of words; the 
pupil should be led to feel the significance of this order and not regard 
it asa Chinese puzzle. Let mistakes be'carefully corrected and explained, 
and let the pupil be aided by suggestions of improved forms of expres- 
sion. 

8. Sight Translation—This exercise affords an admirable test of the 
work done. The pupil who has learned his vocabularies, who has mastered 
his forms and principles of syntax, who has been taught to handle Latin or 
Greek familiarly by frequent oral work, will not hesitate when he meets a 
new piece of text. Frequent practice will give confidence. It is not neces- 
sary to use a special text for this work. The author that is being read in 
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class will afford the best material for this exercise. Fresh passages 
taken up in this way afford the very best opportunity for applying lessons 
previously learned as to syntax, order, and meaning of words, related 


words, etc. 

9. Understanding Latin and Greek.—To understand a text without 
translation is the highest test of classical scholarship.. This ability is always 
sought after by students of modern languages, and students of the classics 
should be satisfied with nothing less. The practice of sight translation will 
lead to sight understanding. It is helpful to put a sentence on the black- 
board word by word, watching its meaning at each step and foretelling its 
construction as each phrase advances. Reading aloud a new passage forces 
the pupil to seek the meaning directly and not through the medium of trans- 
lating. An excellent practice is for the teacher to select an easy passage- 
fable or story—and read it aloud, demanding at its conclusion a translation 
and a reproduction in the original language. 

10. Reading Hexameter.—In order to read Homer and Virgil some 
instruction must be given in prosody, but the pupil must be brought away 
quickly from mechanical rules to a metrical reading of the text. Minute 
rules of quantity are a weariness to the flesh and profit little. A correct pro- 
nunciation of Caesar is the best possible preparation for the reading of Virgil. 
It is not a difficult thing for a pupil to learn to read hexameter correctly at 
sight. The chopping up of every line into feet with a collapse of the voice 
at the end of each verse is as bad as no knowledge of meter. 

11. General Work.— We must finally never forget that the aim of classi- 
cal study is to get to the heart of a great literature, to learn something of the 
life and character of two great nations. Hence, attention must be given at 
every stage to questions in history, geography, biography, mythology, and 
antiquities. It is not necessary to use special manuals for these subjects, as 
the best school editions of Homer, Caesar, Virgil, and Cicero are usually well 
supplied with notes on these topics. But the teacher must see to it that this 
material is utilized. The school library should also be well supplied with 
books that may be used by the pupil in such work and the teacher should 
show and require their use. In many schools and colleges the classics have 
ceased to be the humanities. If Homer and Virgil cease to charm, the fault lies 
with the teacher, not with the pupil. The following works will be found 
helpful to the teacher of the classics : 

Helps for the intelligent study of College Preparatory Latin, by K. P. 
Harrington. 

The Art of Reading Latin, by W. G. Hale. Ginn & Co. 

The Study of Latin, by E. P. Morris. D.C. Heath & Co. 

Aims and Methods of Classical Study, by W.G. Hale. Ginn & Co. 

Eckstein: Lateinischer und griechischer Unterricht. Leipzig, 1887. 
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THE UNIFICATION OF COLLEGE DEGREES 
By PRoFEssor W. S. SUTTON, 
University of Texas 
At the last meeting of this association a speaker declared that “ for 
along time the B.A. degree has stood for all that is best in culture and 
education.” At this same meeting President Charles W. Dabney, of 
the University of Tennessee, recommended that “all academic degrees 
except the B.A. and, possibly the B.S., be abolished.” He has not 
the shadow of a doubt that the B.A. degree represents liberal culture, 


but his qualification of “ possibly ” with respect to the B.S. degree may 
be taken as evidence that he does not consider the two degrees as occu- 
pying the same plane. In an address, delivered by President Eliot, of 
Harvard, before the members of Johns Hopkins University in February 
1884, the B.A. degree was said to be “the customary evidence of a 
liberal education.”” Dr. Hinsdale, of the University of Michigan, 
referring to this matter some years ago, thus stated a well-known fact : 
“But it is England and her educational dependencies that have 
given this degree its highest standing in the world of letters. In 
these countries it has long been the badge of an educated man.” 
President Schurman, in a paper written in March 1897, to explain 
Cornell’s action in coming to the one degree basis, said that the B.A. 
degree has long stood for the fullest measure of liberal education. 
But it is needless to multiply witnesses ; in England and America it is 
the general belief that the B.A. degree, above any other degree, signi- 
fies that its holder has pursued courses of study, completion of which 
ensures a liberal education. 

Nor is it at all surprising that this degree has been chosen as the 
standard of culture, for, while with respect to many things there is 
nothing in a name, historic facts are frequently crystallized in names, 
as a short statement of the rise of university degrees will attest. 
The first degrees granted by medizval universities were Master and 
Doctor. They were first granted at Salernum, Bologna, and Paris, to 
persons who had demonstrated their fitness to teach or to practice law, 
medicine, or theology. These two titles, which were used inter- 
changeably, in the beginning had no connection whatever with the 
“arts” studies, university work, as intimated above, being confined to 
professional instruction. Later on, because of the fact that universi- 


” 


schools, or were developed 


ties were either the outgrowth of the “ arts 
in association with them, the ‘arts ” faculty was added to the profes- 
sional faculties of law, medicine, and theology, and hence arose the 
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practice of conferring the mastership or doctorate for proficiency in the 
“arts” subjects also. It is altogether probable that the early docto- 
rate Or mastership was not a formal degree, but merely a license, or a 
faculty to teach ( dicentia docendi, facultas docendi). It may not be 
improper to remark here, by way of parenthesis, that the old univer- 
sities considered it their chief duty to give men preparation for teach- 
ing and that modern universities are resuming a function which, for 
causes not necessary to recount, was allowed to lapse, but which 
thoughtful men everywhere are beginning to realize is a factor of no 
mean importance in the progress of education. 

In the course of time the mastership was confined to “ arts”’ gradu- 
ates in the University of Paris, an example which had great influence 
on other universities, while the doctorate was reserved for those who 
completed their studies in one of the professional faculties, law, medi- 
cine, or theology. In Germany, however, the two titles were not dis- 
tinguished, but in the end AZaster was eliminated and Doctor came to 
be applied to “ arts,” as well as to professional studies. Even the term 
“arts”’ has disappeared and philosophy, the chief of the “ arts”’ studies, 
has been adopted instead. 

A brief inquiry concerning the Latin term, ar¢es, may be of advan- 
tage in tracing the history of “arts” degrees. The word studies is, 
without doubt, the best English equivalent for the Latin, avfes. The 
ancient Greeks and Romans did not make the clear distinction between 
the arts and the sciences that exists in modern thought. The seven 
liberal arts, which formed the curriculum of secondary education in 
the Middle Ages, embraced (1 ) the trivium, consisting of grammar 
( Latin grammar, to be sure,) dialectics, or logic, and rhetoric ; and ( 2 ) 
the quadrivium, composed of arithmetic, geometry, music, and astron- 
omy. These seven studies were not intended to give training for pro- 
fessional or industrial life but were designed to afford that mental 


development which free,men should enjoy. These “ arts ”’ having been 


incorporated into the work of the universities, the University of Paris 
led the way in establishing the practice of granting the degree of Bach- 
elor of Arts upon boys who, by completing the trivium, had reached 
the half-way point in the “ arts” course. It is believed that the prac- 
tice of European guilds had decided influence upon the question of 
university degrees, for the universities were themselves, in reality, only 
guilds of learning. As mastership in a guild was preceded by a 
period of apprenticeship, so mastership in “arts” followed a term of 
bachelorship. While prosecuting the studies of the quadrivium, it was 
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also the duty of the student, who had completed the trivium and had 
received his B.A. degree, to assist the masters in instructing the fresh- 
men, the new aspirants for what might be called the apprentice degree 
in learning. Upon receiving his B.A. degree the youth was said to 
enter upon arts ( éncipere in artibus). The degree, consequently, looked 
forward to the time when the “ arts” studies would be completed and 
when the bachelor would enter upon his career of mastership. 
According to Professor Laurie, of the University,of Edinburgh, the 
title first used to indicate completion of the trivium was dacca/arius, 


meaning a cowherd in the service of a farmer, dacca being low Latin for 
cow (vacca.) Afterward an error in etymology, which intimately con- 
nected the laurel berry with graduation, transformed dacca/arius into 
baccalaureus. Whatever may be the derivation of the term bachelor, it 
is certain that, up to the time of the great Renaissance, the B.A. 
degree was conferred upon boys about 17 or 18 years of age when they 
had finished the first three ‘‘ arts”’ studies, grammar, dialectics, and 
rhetoric. Though this course occupied the time of the student for 
three or four years, it would today be considered as much inferior to 
the course of the modern secondary school. ‘There was no provision 
made for the study of Latin or Greek literature, the study of Latin 
being confined almost entirely to grammar. Latin, it is true, was the 
language of the scholars and of the church, but it was not taught as one 
of the “arts.”” Greek was not given a place among the seven liberal 
arts. Logic and rhetoric were taught in their elements, but the 
training they afforded was derived mainly through demands made upon 
the verbal memory. The mathematics given was of a superficial char- 
acter, while the astronomy did not rise above the dignity of astrolugy. 

With the Renaissance in the fifteenth century came great changes 
in the educational world. The rediscovery of the literatures of 
ancient Greece and Rome and the consequent enthusiasm which it 
aroused for the humanities and which spread over Europe with incredi- 
ble rapidity, not only established places for Latin and Greek among 
the “ arts,” but also resulted in making the classics almost the only 
“arts” taught in the schools. The classical curriculum fastened upon 
European nations by Sturm and Ascham, was given almost world-wide 


sovereignty by the Jesuits. America, as was natural, followed the exam- 


ple of England, and enthroned the classics. No more powerful influ- 
ence has appeared in educational history than that of the humanists, 
with whom scholarship derived through the study of the ancient clas- 
sics became the ideal, she summum bonum, and in fact the solum bonum, 
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of education. It is this ideal that has determined the significance of 
the B.A. degree for hundreds of years. A bachelor of arts, up till 
very recent times, has been little more than a bachelor of the classics. 
The requirements for this degree were fixed before many studies with 
which we are acquainted were born. The modern languages and lit- 
eratures, including English, the natural sciences, and historical and 
sociological studies were, for the most part, if not altogether, either 
unknown or confined to the contributions of the old Greeks and Romans. 
To this day it is said that, “if there is any branch of learning in no 
way connected with Aristotle and Plato, which is lectured on at 


” 


Oxford, it is an oversight,” so tremendous has been the power of tra- 
dition. The B.A. graduate of Harvard in the early days had spent 
four years engaged chiefly in classical study, and had complied with 
the following conditions for graduation, which are quoted from the 


records of that institution : ‘“ Every scholar that on proof is found able 


to read the originals of the Old and New Testament [ and translate } 


into the Latin tongue, and to resolve them logically, withal being of 
godly life and conversation, and at any public act hath the approba- 
tion of the overseers and the master of the college, is fitted to be dig- 


nified with his first degree.” Of course the preparation demanded for 
entrance intecollege was along classical lines. Henry Dunster, Harvard’s 
first president, formulated admission requirements as follows: ‘ Who- 
ever shall be able to read Cicero or any other such like classical author 
at sight (it is refreshing to see this sensible provision for election), 
and make and speak true Latin in verse and prose, suo ut atunt Marte, 
and decline perfectly the paradigms of nouns and verbs in the Greek 
tongue: Let him then and not before be capable of admission into col- 
lege.” As late as 1856 the required study of Greek and Latin occupied 
at least two fifths of the Harvard student’s time. A great majority of 
\merican colleges and universities at the present time require candi- 
dates for the B.A. degree to be trained in Latin and Greek both before 
and after entering upon college or university studies. In the Report 
of the United States Commissioner of Education for 1896-7 there is 
given a tabulated statement of the B.A. degree entrance require- 
ments of four hundred thirty-two colleges and universities. Latin 
is required by four hundred two of these institutions, both Latin 
and Greek by three hundred eighteen, a modern language by 
sixty. A modern language is made optional with Greek in twenty- 
five, while, in addition to Latin and Greek, it is required by forty- 
three. Surely no further proof is necessary to show how strong is 
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the hold the classics have upon the traditional degree of a liberal 
education. 

It is worthy of note, however, that the classical requirements have 
lost much of their rigor. In their golden age they represented almost 
the entire curriculum. Before election of studies was known, the four- 
year curriculum exacted of the student study of Latin and Greek 
throughout his college career. Examination of the B.A. degree 
requirements now in vogue inthis country reveals the fact that empha- 
sis is laid upon the classics before, rather than after, the student’s 
entrance intocollege. It is safe to assert that none of our leading insti- 
tutions require the four-year study of either Latin or Greek in college, 
the great majority being satisfied if, for one year, or at most two years, 
the student shall experience the joys and sorrows incident to classical 
instruction. Even in Oxford University the requirements have been 
marvelously changed, indeed revolutionized, for in that oldest of Eng- 
lish universities, there are now as many as seven avenues to the B.A. 
degree, which is conferred upon men completing satisfactorily the 
work ot any one of these schools: liter humaniores, mathematics, 
modern history, theology, jurisprudence, natural science, and Oriental 
studies. Within any one of these schools there is also an almost indef- 
inite number of options. There are, of course, what may be termed 
entrance requirements with respect to the classics, but they are by no 
means severe, the Greek texts of Mark and John, four books of the 
Anabasis and four books of Cesar being considered sufficient. In Har- 
vard the B.A. degree can be granted to one even though, during his 
collegiate course, he may not have studied the classics a single hour. 
Harvard, nevertheless, still retains a classical requirement for entrance. 
These facts just now presented justified the conclusion that the colleges 
have, to a large extent, broken with their traditions, and have, to some 
degree at least, adjusted their curricula to meet the demands of a 
new social order ; but they also prove that while the influence of the 
classics has waned, it is yet powerful in the regulation of graduation 
requirements. There are fewer than a half dozen reputable American 
institutions in which the classics, in some form or another, are not 
absolutely prescribed in all, or nearly all, the courses leading to purely 
academic degrees. 

Being germane to this discussion, the inquiry is now raised, why 


has our typical college course, which was inherited from Oxford and 
Cambridge, and which was built upon the traditional tripos of Greek, 
Latin, and mathematics, been subjected to so great changes? In the 
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first place, as successful men in the various professions began to achieve 
renown in the world of culture also, even though they had not received 
the traditional scholastic training, it began todawn upon the minds of 
the people that subjects other than those ‘found in college courses are 
valuable as means for mental discipline and for securing that indefina- 
ble result known as culture. 

Again, men looked about them and observed that tremendous 
changes, and changes conducive to progress, had been effected in all 
departments of human endeavor with the exception of the most impor- 
tant of all, that of education. Herbert Spencer represented the 
opinion of a large class of men when he declared in an essay published 
in the Westminster Review in 1859, “If we inquire what is the real 
motive for giving boys a classical education, we find it to be simply 
conformity to public opinion. Men dress their children’s minds as 
their bodies, in the prevailing fashions.’”’ Spencer was far from being 
a utilitarian of the baser kind in education, yet he condemned that 
practice which, if it did not proscribe absolutely, assigned a very 
insignificant place to those knowledges that are more or less positively 
related to the arts of life. His school of educational thinkers criticised 
the point of view of the old curriculum, saying that it looked almost 
entirely, if not altogether, to the very ancient past for its ideas; 
that it emphasized the history of ancient, to the exclusion of modern, 
nations ; that, without realizing the power of the modern classics, it 
glorified the ancient languages and literatures; and that it almost 
totally disregarded the natural sciences, that field of modern learn- 
ing by whose cultivation the world’s civilization has been born anew. 
Not only in the mother country, but also in America, where the prac- 
tical spirit is stronger, the clamor for the new studies and the demand 
for their introduction into the curriculum became so strong that one 
by one they were grudgingly admitted. In many American institu- 
tions they were considered as extras or “‘side-fixings,” and for years 
they bore the brunt of flippant jest and cruel sneer. Nevertheless, the 
recognition, however slight, of a new study compelled the shortening 
of the time that had been given to the traditional studies, for it was 
idle to demand that the four-year course be increased one year or 
more. As the new studies fought their way into the colleges, the 
B.A. degree, which had all along maintained its majesty in the world 
of the liberal arts, gradually came to represent less of classical culture. 
In fact there is ground for belief that the degree granted by colleges 
having a fixed four-year potpourri curriculum does not represent culture 
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of any kind. ‘The compulsion of the student to devote himself in 
rapid succession to Latin, Greek, mathematics, physiology, botany, 
zoology, history, philosophy, French, German, political economy, etc., 
prevented him from undue specializing, it is true; but it also stretched 
out his breadth of culture to so great a degree as to reduce its depth 
at any point to little, if any, above zero. The great majority of these 
potpourri curricula were arranged without any regard to controlling 
doctrines of education. Expediency, willingness to effect compro- 
mises even at the cost of truth, the strength and aggressiveness of pro- 
fessors and regents were some of the factors determining whether a 
study should gain prominence or sink into insignificance. These 
curricula are rapidly becoming obsolete, for they are foolish, prepos- 
terous and disastrous, and they perpetrate such outrages upon the most 
elementary educational principles as cannot be tolerated in an age 
which, above all preceding ages, is demanding sanity as well as zeal 
in pedagogical performances. Fourteen weeks in the study of a science 
may result in the memorizing of a few definitions and made-to-order 
classifications ; hitting the ground only in high places in traversing any 
great field of human learning may cultivate a certain kind of mental 
agility ; but such practices cannot beget any real discipline. 

To the leaders in natural science belongs much of the credit for 
the improvement of courses of study. Encouraged by the Morrill Act, 
which was passed by Congress in 1862 and of which nearly every state 
in the Union has since taken advantage, teachers of natural science 
demanded that it be taught intelligently. None knew better than they 
that a smattering of science, gained without experience in the labora- 
tory, is without profit, is a delusion umounting almost to a crime, and 
that such a science is utterly unworthy to rank with Greek, Latin, 
and mathematics as a liberal art. They recognized that, far from being 
a liberal art, it was a liberal humbug of colossal proportions. As late 
as 1872 Professor Jordan, now President Jordan, of Leland Stanford 
Junior University, complained of the condition of science teaching. 
He was at that time professor of natural history in an Illinois college ; 
it was his duty to give instruction in zodlogy, botany, geology, physi- 


ology, physics, chemistry, mineralogy, natural theology, and political 
economy. No wonder he confesses with Spartan brevity that he taught 
‘a little of each to little purpose.” At one time he attempted to 
establish a small chemical laboratory, but the board of trustees informed 
him that students should be kept out of what was called the “cabinet”’ 
in order that the apparatus might not be hurt and the chemicals 
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wasted. But Professor Jordan and his colleagues persisted in their 
determination to dignify work in science. Among the great leaders 
may be mentioned Agassiz, who may be regarded as the father of the 
B.S. degree, and whose labors in Harvard marked an era in the history 
of that institution. So thoroughly has the educational value of science 
been demonstrated that in all reputable colleges it is no longer ques- 
tioned. 

Similarly the modern languages (including English), history and 
the sociological group of studies were raised to the plane of the liberal 
arts. The new studies having gained actual, not nominal, recognition, 
college faculties were compelled to decide that no student could be 
expected, within the short period of his academic life, to give atten- 
tion to all the subjects in which instruction was offered. For this 
reason the third phase of the B.A. curriculum appeared, the phase 
through which it is now passing, and which has for its characteristic 
feature the elective system of studies. This system, which prevails to 
a greater or a less degree in the colleges of the country, recognizes the 
inherent value of all studies, new as well as old; but even yet, so far as 
the B.A. degree is concerned, it is generally held that Latin, at least, 
is indispensable, for which in the now almost unlimited range of the 
liberal arts there is no adequate substitute. The system of election, 
however, has greatly modified the requirements for this degree, which 
is now conferred upon men and women that have pursued widely vary- 
ing courses of study. 

The several courses leading to the B.A. degree as now conferred 
by Tulane University represent fairly well the evolution of that degree, 
the principle of election, however, being somewhat limited, as it is 
confined to four-year curricula instead of smaller groups of subjects 
or to individual subjects. Tulane has three B.A. curricula. The first 
is denominated “The Classical Course,’ in which Greek and Latin 
are required in each of the four years, and mathematics in the fresh- 
man and sophomore years. That the Tulane authorities believe the 
classical to be the best of the three B.A. courses, this paragraph, taken 
from the catalogue of 1898-9, leaves little room to doubt: “ The 
Classical Course, following well-approved lines, requires both Greek 
and Latin, thus affording to the student willing to submit to the 
invaluable and unsurpassed mental discipline of these studies the 
opportunity to obtain a solid classical education.” The “Literary 
Course” is the “Classical Course” so changed as to permit the substi- 
tution of modern languages for Greek. The great majority of the 
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college world would commend Tulane for recognizing the equivalence 
of Greek and modern languages, and for conferring the “arts’’ degree 
upon graduates of her literary course. Too often the B. Lit. or the 
Ph.B. degree has been adopted to gratify those not able or willing to 
meet Greek requirements, thus giving also at the same time no offense 
to the defenders of the old faith who maintain that any change whatever 
with respect to the traditional requirements of the classics for the 
“arts”? degree would be fraught with danger to the student, and with 
ruin to the cause of genuine culture. “The Latin-Scientific Course,” 
the name given to the third of Tulane’s B.A. curricula, requires no 
Greek, and only one year of Latin. The freshman studies are the 
while the remain- 


” 


same as those prescribed in “The Literary Course, 
ing three years’ work is identical with that prescribed for aspirants for 
the B.S. degree, consisting largely of the natural sciences, together 
with mathematics and modern languages. It is easy to understand 
why the term sctentific is applied to this course, but why the prefix 
Latin occurs is inexplicable to one not acquainted with the history of 
the arts degree. This third B.A. curriculum was established to meet 
demands made upon the university authorities, for the Tulane cata- 
logue informs us that “it has been added to meet the suggestion of 
many, as specially adapted to preparation for the Medical Department.” 
Other students than those having in view the profession of medicine 
are allowed to pursue the “ Latin-Scientific Course.” This third B.A. 
curriculum offered in Tulane fairly represents the present degree of 
advancement toward the codrdination of college studies. Most men 
are now willing that the “arts” baccalaureate be conferred upon a 
graduate if only Latin be one of the studies by means of which he has 
acquired liberal culture. 

There can be but one other phase in the evolution of the B.A. 
degree. Even now there are indications that this fourth phase is at 
hand. Harvard no longer requires Greek and Latin as collegiate 
studies, her classical requirement not extending beyond the Latin of 
the secondary school. The eminent Greek scholar, Professor Goodwin, 
in the Phi Beta Kappa address delivered at Harvard in 1890, stated 
with evident regret, that a Phi Beta Kappa man could graduate from 
that institution without having read a word of Greek or Latin during 
his college career. Concerning the decadence of time-honored ideals, 
he remarked: “I regret this breaking-up, but we must accept it as a 
stubborn fact.” Times have indeed vastly changed since the Middle 
Ages, and educational ideals also have changed to meet the new 
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requirements of the changed civilization. Already some of the leading 
universities of America have accepted without qualification the doc- 
trine of equivalence of studies, and, with a desire to foster all studies, 
and to discriminate against none, have made it possible for the B.A. 
degree to be obtained regardless of training in either of the ancient 
classics. Some other institutions, as we have seen in the cases of 
Harvard and Tulane, are not far from the adoption of a similar policy, 
for their absolute classical requirement is really of little consequence. 

There is abundant testimony from another quarter also. During 
the last ten years there has been much discussion of problems pertain- 
ing to both secondary and higher education. Of high school and 
college professors there have been many conferences, at some of which 
the question of election of studies has received no little consideration. 
At these conferences it has been no unusual thing to hear such state- 
ments as these, which were made at a meeting of the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools held in the city of 
Chicago, April 1 and 2, 1898: “So far as Latin is concerned, it is a 
well-known fact that the trend of universities today is in the direc- 
tion of dispensing with Latin as an absolute admission requirement. 
A student who is a candidate for the B.A. degree is now permitted 
to enter Harvard, The University of Pennsylvania, Stanford, Cornell, 
not to name others, without Latin” (President Rogers, of North- 
western University.) ‘I was for thirteen years a professor of Latin 
in Tulane University at New Orleans. I love Latin dearly, but I am 
against requiring it for all courses anywhere” (President Jesse, of 
Missouri University). The Committee of Ten, which was appointed in 
1895 at the Denver meeting of the National Educational Association 
to investigate the question of the college-entrance requirements, and 
which consisted of five college professors and five teachers engaged in 
secondary schools, made two or three preliminary reports, and then sub- 
mitted its final report last July as the result of four years’ exhaustive 
study. In the first preliminary report, made in 1896 by Chairman 
Nightingale, himself a man trained in the classics as a student and for 
more than twenty years as a teacher, an honored member of many 
classical conferences, occurs this paragraph, which represents the views 
of a great number of teachers in the secondary schools: “ College 
courses ought to be so adjusted that every pupil, at the end of a 


secondary course recognized as excellent both in the quality and 


quantity of its work, may find the doors of every college swinging 
wide to receive him into an atmosphere of deeper research and higher 
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culture along lines of his mental aptitudes. We do not mean that 
secondary courses should be purely elective, but that this elasticity, 
based upon psychological laws, should be recognized by the colleges. 
There is no identity of form, either in mind or matter, in the natural 
or the spiritual, and since power to adapt one’s self to the sphere for 
which nature designed him, is the end of education, every student 
should find in the college and university the means by which that 
power may be secured. If this principle is correct—and who shall 
prove its fallacy ?—-why is not the degree of B.S. or Ph.B. of equal 
dignity and worth with that of A.B.? Or, in other words, why should 
not all degrees be abolished or molded into one which shall signify 
that a man or woman has secured that higher education best suited to 
his talents and the far-reaching purposes of his life?’’ In the last 
report of the committee is to be found a series of recommendations in 
the form of resolutions, the sixth of which advocates four units, 2. ¢., 
four years of training in foreign language study as a college admis- 
sion requirement, and as a constant in the course of study of the 
secondary school. ‘Truly Professor Goodwin made no mistake when 
he said that we must accept the breaking-up of old ideals as a 
stubborn fact. 

Whether many other American institutions will follow the lead of 
Cornell and Stanford and adopt the policy of conferring B.A. without 
regard to the classics, cannot be foretold with certainty. The fourth 
stage in the evolution of the degree may have a fatal attack of arrested 
development, but the evidences, only an insignificant portion of which 
has been given in this paper, are sufficiently strong to create the belief 
that Latin, as well as Greek, must become reconciled to its “ manifest 
destiny,” and must be content with holding a rank no more distin- 
guishéd than that held by other studies that are, and of right ought to 
be, classified among the liberal arts. 

A brief examination of baccalaureate degrees other than B.A. is 
not foreign to this discussion, for the new studies have not only made 
extensive invasions upon the B.A. curriculum, but have also fortified 
themselves by means of separate, independent curricula leading to new 


degrees. Historically considered, so far as America is concerned, the 


first genuine recognition given the new studies was the creation of the 
new degrees. The old studies had been so long associated with the 
old degree that the humanists were unwilling then, as many are today, 
to disturb a union believed to be sacred, while the apostles of the mod- 
ern subjects were ready, if not eager, to establish a new academic 
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degree which they hoped would, in the course of time, be considered 
equal, in fact superior, to the traditional degree. The degree of 
Bachelor of Science was first conferred in this country in 1851 upon 
the four members of the graduating class of the Lawrence Scientific 
School, Joseph Le Conte and David Ames Wells being among the 
number. The B.S. degree was in the beginning greatly handicapped, 
both because it was considered inferior and because it was distinctly 
inferior to B.A. At Harvard the requirements for admission into 
the Lawrence Scientific School were decidedly less rigorous than the 
regular entrance requirements of the college. Nearly a half century 
this inequality was maintained, for in President Eliot’s report for 
1897-8 we read: “The most important piece of work accomplished 
by the Faculty of Arts and Sciences for the year under review was the 
revision of the requirements for admission to Harvard College and the 
Lawrence Scientific School. . . . The faculty had also agreed upon a 
preliminary statement of the terms of admission to the Lawrence Scien- 
tific School, which involved a gradual raising of the admission require- 
ments for that school to substantial equality with those of the college, 
although the range of acceptable subjects was larger than in the college.”’ 


In another paragraph of the same report there is evidence that the 


elder Agassiz’s dream of breaking up the old college routine has been 
almost, if not altogether, realized. ‘ The status of the scientific stu- 
dent in Cambridge,” says Dr. Eliot “has completely changed within 
ten years ; he is no longer an outsider, but a comrade and an equal of 
the college student in every respect. He has the same rights in the 
same building and associations ; is eligible to the same clubs, teams, and 
crews; shares with the candidates for the A.B. the delights and charges 
of Class Day, and graduates on the same day after the same period of 
residence.” ‘The struggle which the B.S. degree encountered at Har- 
vard has marked its history, but frequently with less success, at other 
institutions. With respect to this matter President Jordan, of Leland 
Stanford, writes (Zhe Care and Culture of Men, p. 175): “‘ Most of our 
colleges have, at one time or other, arranged courses of study not 
approved by the faculty in response to the popular demand for many 
studies in a little time. Such a course of odds and ends is always 
called ‘ the scientific course,’ and it leads to the appropriate degree 
of B.S.— Bachelor of Surfaces.” In relation to the history of the 
B.S. degree, President Jordan can fitly use the language of Aineas, 
“‘quaeque ipse miserrima vidi 
Et quorum pars magna fui,” 
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for in the three states he has been a conspicuous figure in educational 
discussion and progress. He himself tells how he remembers long 
and dreary faculty meetings, in which were devised scientific courses, 
short in time and weak in quality, for students voluntarily or neces- 
sarily declining to become candidates for the B.A. degree. ‘There 
was,” he declared in an address delivered in 1893, “no scientific prep- 
aration or achievement required in these courses. They were scientific 
in the sense that they were not anything else. Their degree of Bach- 
elor of Science was regarded, and rightly so, as far inferior to the 
time-honored B.A. In the inner circle of education, it was regarded 
as no degree at all. Gradually, however, this despised degree has 
risen to a place with the others. . . . . In our best colleges today the 
study of science stands side by side with the study of language, and 
the one counts equally with the other.” ‘That the B.S. curriculum did 
not always train students in science, is not questioned by anyone 
acquainted with college history. ‘There has been a time when, in one 
institution, at least, it was possible for a student to obtain the B.S. 
degree without completing a single year’s work in a natural science, 
with, perhaps, the exception of a one third course in physiology and 
hygiene. But that time has happily passed away. It is, nevertheless, 
a fact, admitted by every member of the faculty of that institution, that 
the requirements for the B.S. degree are even now by no means coér- 
dinate with those for the B.A. degree. Illinois University furnishes 
additional proof that the B.S. degree, in order to acquire respectabil- 
ity, has spent years in the effort to level itself up to the B.A. require- 
ments. President Draper, in a discussion of the elective admission 
requirements, which were made effective in that institution for the first 
time in September 1899, maintained that the new plan for entrance 
rests upon the assumption that the several bachelor degrees are of equiv- 
alent value. ‘‘The scheme,” he explained, “assumes that the degree 
of Bachelor of Science does, or ought to, imply a discipline, or educa- 
tional training, equal to that of the Bachelor of Arts; that the man who 


is trained primarily in scientific work ought to be as liberally trained 


as aman who has been trained in the humanities. And it was particu- 
larly in our effort to make the degrees of the different colleges in our 
university of equal value that this new scheme was adopted. It raises, 
I might say in passing, the entrance requirements for courses leading 
to all degrees, in our university, except that of Bachelor of Arts, from, 
I think, 20 to 40 per cent.” It is, therefore, plain that the University 
of Illinois, up to the beginning of the present scholastic session, has 
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not required of her B.S. students as rigorous training as of her B.A. 
students, and it reasonably follows that, up to this time, her B.A. 
degree has been justly entitled to preéminence. 

Concerning the B.S. degree Cornell University furnishes proo 
similar to that already set forth in this paper. Up to 1886 a student 
desiring to enter her B.S. course was examined only in the elementary 
subjects, to which was added French or German covered by one year 
of high-school instruction, 97 advanced mathematics. The require- 
ments ten years later were so changed as to embrace, in addition to 
the elementary subjects, French avd German covered by three years’ 
high-school instruction in each of the two languages, avd advanced 
mathematics. President Schurman, referring to this matter in 1897, 
wrote: “Cornell early became convinced that the granting of ‘cheap 
degrees’ is in every way hurtful to the interests of true education. 

. The old B.S. and B.L. were unfair rivals of the B.A. . . . . The 
whole trend of legislation at Cornell in the past has been in the direc- 
tion of equalizing the dignity of degrees by equalizing the difficulty of 
obtaining them.” 

In Tulane University the B.S. course has been so strengthened as 
to bring it up to the B.A. standard, and it is now claimed that the two 
courses, “‘though directed in different pursuits in life, are parallel and 
equivalent in the amount, proportion, and exactness of the training 
and instruction offered.” 

On this point additional testimony, which the history of the B.S. 
degree in many other institutions furnishes, seems unnecessary. 
Enough has been presented to establish the general proposition that, 
at the expiration of a half-century of discussion, experiment, and con- 
test, the degree of Bachelor of Science has become respectable, and 
that, at least, the college world is beginning to respect it as a title 
which bears witness of liberal culture. It is only just to remark, before 
passing from this phase of the discussion, that the science men and the 
modern-language men have at every stage of the evolution of the B.S. 
degree manifested an earnest desire to make the course leading to it 
equivalent to any other bachelor course in respect to the quantity and also 
the quality of the requirements both defore and after admission to col- 
lege. Wherever they have been allowed they have fully demonstrated 
that under favorable conditions, ¢. ¢., when all courses were granted equal 
favor by college authorities, the B.S. course had steadily increased its 


requirements, and has established its claims to respectability, and has, 


particularly in later years, gained marked popular favor among students. 
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The struggles of the degrees of Bachelor of Philosophy and 
Bachelor of Literature have been similar to those of the degree of 
Bachelor of Science, but have not been crowned with so much success. 
Created to meet the wants of students not able or not willing to com- 
ply altogether with the classical requirements for the B.A. degree, 
established in many instances that persons of inferior preparatory 
training of any kind might be admitted to college and given the oppor- 
portunity of securing diplomas of graduation, it is no wonder that 
these two degrees have been regarded as unworthy of ranking with 
that degree which has all along been the standard for measuring 
liberal culture. ‘They have often been considered, and properly so by 
both students and faculties, as species of ‘‘consolation prizes,” doled 
out to those unable to secure more excellent and honorable awards. 
Notwithstanding the fact just now recounted, there has been for some 
years a well-defined and a partially successful effort to strengthen and 
enrich the courses leading to these degrees. Among educational 
leaders there have been constantly deepening convictions that require- 
ments for all Bachelor degrees should be equalized; that the granting 
of ‘‘cheap degrees” lowers the standard of culture and becomes a 
prolific source of other educational evils. As these convictions have 
here and there been transformed from idea into reality, these two 
minor degrees have gained cast, and, like the B.S. degree, they 
are now in some places accorded decent recognition as badges of 
culture. ‘The fact is that, the inequalities in the requirements for the 
several Bachelor degrees once being removed, the differences remain- 
ing dwindle into insignificance. One is consequently not surprised that 
President Eliot, after calling attention in his annual report, dated 
January 9, 1899, to the fact that the aggregate of the new degrees con- 
ferred in 1898 by eight of the leading colleges exceeded the number 
of B.A. degrees awarded by the same universities, and after showing 
how great have been the inroads made upon the fields of liberal culture, 
territory which was formerly occupied exclusively by the old degree, 
submits this reflection: “It is, therefore, a pressing question how to 
secure and defend a legitimate province for the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts.” This same question was raised at Cornell as soon as the 
requirements for the several degrees were equalized, and during the 
session of 1895-6 it was decided that, because liberal scholarship is the 
one common aim of all students prosecuting study in the liberal arts 
and pure sciences, only one degree be granted to signify that this one 
aim of the undergraduate has been realized. It was argued that the 
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purely academic department of Cornell is the expression of a single 
educational principle, with which the multiplication of degrees is clearly 
inconsistent. The conclusion was reached, which answered President 
Eliot’s “ pressing question” four years before he propounded it, that 
the legitimate province of the B.A. degree is the entire range of studies 
that have demonstrated their fitness to bear the title of liberal arts, all 
studies that are not to be classified as belonging to technichal or pro- 


fessional education. 

From the foregoing discussion of ‘the new degrees one may not 
without reason conclude that history will in all probability repeat 
itself, and that the B.A. degree will again hold undisputed sway in the 
realm of the liberal arts, but a realm amazingly and gloriously enriched 
by the policy of expansion which has characterized the world of learn- 


ing during the latter half of the nineteenth century. 

As confirmatory, in some degree at least, of the general doctrines 
advocated in this paper, some testimony very recently gathered 
together from different sections of this country will now be submitted 
without comment or argument. In September last a large number of 
presidents and a few professors of the science and art of education, 
engaged in college and university work, were requested to answer 
these five questions : 

1. Should only one Bachelor’s degree be conferred by American 
universities upon graduates completing courses of instruction leading 
to general culture ? 

2. If but one degree should be conferred, should it be the B.A.? 

3. Is the degree of B.S. generally considered inferior to the degree 
of B.A.? 

4. Should the degree of B.A. ever be conferred upon one that has 
not studied Latin and Greek, or that has not studied either Latin or 
Greek ? 

5. Should local conditions have weight in the determination of 
the question whether there shall be a unification or multiplication of 
degrees ? 

Following are to be found the replies that have been received : 

PRESIDENT C. K. ADAMS, University of Wisconsin 

I have not thought it wise to urge that a single Bachelor’s degree be con- 
ferred by this University. If we could elevate the courses leading to the degree 
of Bachelor of Letters and Bachelor of Science so as to be quite sure that the 
preparatory work was equal to the other, I should not object to giving the 
degree of A.B. to such students. But the objections on the part of our 
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classical teachers are so strenuous that I have thought the disadvantages 
would be greater than the advantages. We therefore continue to give four 
degrees: Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Letters, Bachelor of Science, and 
Bachelor of Philosophy. 

2. If one degree were to be conferred, I think it should be the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts. 

3. Whether the B.A. degree should be conferred upon those who have not 
studied Latin and Greek, is one of those vexed questions which are always 
settled by the predilections of the persons having the matter in hand. In 
this University we do not believe that the degree should be given to any per- 
son who has not studied both of the ancient classics. This is founded upon 
the traditional significance of the degree. The time is evidently coming 


when this traditional significance will no longer be of importance, but at 
present we adhere to the former method of limiting the degree to those who 


have taken the ancient classical course. 

4. The degree of B.S. is by very many, perhaps by all except scientific men, 
considered inferior to the degree of B.A. Many scientific men also consider 
it as inferior. A few consider it equal. I think the best educated of our men 
think that the B.A. student, who after the second year of his college course 
devotes himself to science, will before many years outrun the student who 
began the B.S. course in the high school. 

5. I think every university, when once it has been established and has 
passed the days of precarious existence, should determine the question for 
itself. So much depends upon feeling and atmosphere in a university that it 
is sometimes better to do a slightly inferior thing and have everybody heartily 
satisfied, than to do a slightly superior thing and have a large number of mal- 
contents. 

PRESIDENT JAMES B. ANGELL, University of Michigan 


1. There is considerable difference of opinion in the North among men 
equally qualified to judge whether there should, or should not, be more than 
one Bachelor’s degree. Personally I have deemed it wisest to have more than 
one. I have felt that the degree of A.B. has a historic significance of which 
no one college has a right to rob it, and, therefore, that it is better to retain 
that for those who have both Latin and Greek ; but many men whose opinion 
I respect differ from me. 

2. If but one degree be conferred, it should doubtless be the A.B. degree. 

3. Many doubtless do regard the B.S. as inferior in value to that of A.B., 
but I think that opinion is somewhat changing upon this subject since the 
colleges are making larger requirements for the degrees of B.S. than formerly. 

4. Local conditions must doubtless have weight in the determination of the 
question you submit. I am bound to confess that I think there is a tendency 
towards adopting the degree of A.B. for all full collegiate courses, though 


personally I am not ready for the change. 
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ACTING CHANCELLOR CHARLES E. BESSEY, University of Nebraska 


1. It has been our practice in this University for a number of years to 
give but two degrees for the ordinary four-year courses. All graduates of 
the College of Literature, Science, and Arts receive the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts, while the graduates of the Industrial College (College of Science) 
receive the single degree of Bachelor of Science. By referring to the Uni- 
versity Calendar for 1898-9 you will find that the first-named college includes 
twenty groups of study (courses of study), but with all the differences thus 
provided for, every graduate of this college receives the degree Bachelor of 
Arts. You will ,notice also that the Industrial College includes fourteen 
groups of study; and here, while there is much variation again, every grad- 
uate receives the degree Bachelor of Science. 

We have thus reduced our degrees to one in each of our colleges giving 
four years of training above an equal entrance requirement. Of course the 
College of Law has its own degree, and, when the College of Medicine is 
finally put on its feet, its degree will be different again. That these two 
degrees are regarded as of equal culture value by the faculty of the Graduate 
School, is indicated by the fact that Bachelors of Science are equally eligible 
with Bachelors of Art to the second degree, namely, Master of Arts. We do 
not confer the degree “ Master of Science.” 

2. In any college having classical and literary groups of study, it is our 
opinion that the degree should be Bachelor of Arts, while in a college of 
science the degree should be Bachelor of Science. 

3. In this University it has uniformly been our practice to require Latin 
of all who present themselves for the degree of Bachelor of Arts. Greek is 
required in certain groups only. Where Greek is not required, an equivalent 
amount of science and modern language must be offered. 

4. The degree of Bachelor of Science (B.Sc.) is made equal to the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts. That is, the entrance requirements are as high and the 
work in the University as severe for the science degree as for the degree in 
arts. Yet I think it is still felt by many students, and some of the faculty, 
that the arts degree is higher than the degree in science. Many young men 
feel that the arts degree implies more with the public than the science 
degree. Locally, I think it is generally conceded that it requires less 
hard work to secure our arts degree in certain groups than the degree in 
science. 

5. I do not think it advisable to take local conditions into consideration in 
determining the question whether there shall be several or few or one degree 
given in any college. It is impossible at the present time to make the title 
of the degree (B.A. or B.Sc.) indicate precisely the shade of training of the 
bearer. If degrees are to have value they must indicate amount of training, 
amount of culture, or we are driven to the absurd alternative of having a 
degree for not only each group of studies laid down in our calendars, but 
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also for every student who by the use of electives has changed his studies. 
The latter alternative would be too absurd for consideration. 

I think we are driven to the conclusion that we must attempt to indicate 
simply amount of training. We may, as in this University, indicate general 
trend of training also, as we do by the two degrees which we confer. How- 
ever, in our case you will notice that these two degrees to which I have 
referred are in separate colleges, each controlled by its own faculty, and these 
degrees are conferred, the one by the one faculty, and the other by the otber. 

I trust what I have said may enable you to understand what we are 
attempting todo here. I might add that not only are the science men eligible 
to the second degree in arts, but also they are eligible to our degree of Doc- 
tor of Philosophy, a degree, by the way, which we are very chary in bestow- 
ing. We require for it long and severe study, a/ways in residence. 


PRESIDENT TuHos. D. Boyp, Louisiana State University 


1. No. We have had the two degrees of B.A. and B.S. so long that I 
think it would lead to confusion to adopt one degree at this time. I believe 
that it is pretty well understood that the B.A. degree stands for a general 
culture course in which emphasis has been put upon literary subjects; and 
the B.S. degree for one in which great stress has been laid upon scientific 


subjects. 
2. If only one degree is to be conferred, it should be the B.A. degree. 


3. B.A. should not be conferred upon a student who has not studied 


Latin. 
4. Viewed from the standpoint of general culture, I think the B.S. degree 


is considered inferior to the B.A. degree. I think, however, that a change is 
taking place in this. 

5. In my judgment, local conditions should have no weight whatever in 
determining whether there should be a unification or a multiplication of 
degrees. 

PROFESSOR ELMER E. Brown, University of California 

Replying to your communication, I would say that my view of the ques- 
tion of college degrees should be taken as representing only my individual 
taste or preference in the matter. I have not yet seen an argument on either 
side of the question which seems to me at all conclusive. 

Personally, I think that the practice of giving more than one degree, as 
it has grown up in this country, should be allowed to goon. I think more 
harm than good will come from the attempt to brush it aside, and offer the 
B.A. degree for all courses. 

You ask whether the degree of B.S. is generally considered inferior to 
the degree of B.A. I suppose you refer to common opinion outside of uni- 
versities, and if so, I would answer yes. It is partly for this reason, no doubt, 
that if only one degree is offered, it is pretty certain to be that of A.B. 
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I prefer decidedly to have the B.A. degree stand for a humanistic course, 
including both Latin and Greek, together with other studies — history, phi- 


losophy, mathematics, natural science, etc. 
It seems to me that local conditions should not be decisive in such a 
question as this. University education ought, of all things, to tend away 


from provincialism. 

I am well aware that these opinions are at variance with a strong ten- 
dency in certain portions of our educational world. This tendency toward a 
unification of degrees may sweep all before it. If so, I shall doubtless be 
able, in common with many others, to fall in with the new order of things; 
for the question does not seem to me a fundamental one. But my personal 
taste and preference is on the side of the system which now obtains in the 


University of California. 


PRESIDENT JOHN L. BUCHANAN, University of Arkansas 


1. [think not. Different courses of instruction lead to general culture. 
It is too much to say that there is only one course of study, that only certain 
subjects can constitute a course of study leading to general culture, and 
therefore to the Bachelor’s degree. I do not maintain that Latin and Greek 
should be required in a B.A. course. But that degree ought not to be con- 
ferred without including one of them in the course leading to it. English, 
modern languages, the moral sciences, including philosophy, psychology, 
logic, ethics, economics, sociology, etc., and also some of the observational 
sciences, lead to general culture. Yet— it may be the influence of tradition 

—I would prefer B.Ph. or B.S. for such courses. 

2. It should be B.A. 

3. Answered in the first. 

4. B.S. is not unfrequently considered inferior to B.A. There is a 
tendency to so regard it here. We are endeavoring to make them equal in 
the work required and the estimate made of them. I understand B.S. is not 
considered inferior to B.A. in the University of Virginia. 

5. To a very limited extent, if any. The multiplication of degrees I 
think should he avoided as far as practicable. Not more than two or three 
undergraduate degrees ought to be conferred. As you, I doubt not, are 
aware, Cornell University, University of Indiana, and Leland Stanford are 
giving, or proposing to give, B.A. without Latin or Greek. The progress of 
educational thought may lead to similar action on the part of other institu- 
tions. But I am persuaded the time has not yet come for such action, if it 
ever does, or should, come. 


PRESIDENT W. H. BucKHAM, University of Vermont 


We are here not reconciled to the plan of giving A.B. indiscriminately 
to all completing four-year courses. We think its historical character should 
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be maintained as a guarantee of humanistic culture. But the trend is the 
other way, and in time we shall doubtless have to give in. 


PROFESSOR NICHOLAS MuRRAY BUTLER, Columbia University 


1. In my judgment only one Bachelor’s degree should be conferred by 
American colleges upon graduates who complete a course of instruction of a 
general-culture character. 

2. In my judgment the degree conferred should be the degree of B.A. 

3. I do not believe in insisting upon a knowledge of both ancient classical 
languages for general culture; but do believe that a study of Latin must be 
included in such a course if the basis for general culture is to be laid in the 
history of civilization. 

4. The degree of B.S. is generally considered inferior to the degree of 
B.A., and the degree of Ph.B is thought nothing of at all. 

5. I do not know any local conditions that could overcome the question 
of principle involved in arranging these degrees. 

Permit me, in addition, simply to add a paragraph. 

My conception of the B.A. degree is that it has stood and should now 
stand for general culture. The content of that degree has changed from 
time to time and will always change as the conception of culture changes. 
To attempt to fasten upon the degree any one content is to be false to history 


and to the fundamental facts in educational evolution. 


PRESIDENT W. A. CANDLER, Emory College 
No. 
Fes. 
. No. 
Yes. 
. No. 


CHANCELLOR JAMES R. Day, Syracuse University 

(Answers prepared by Professor Smalley, professor of Latin in Syracuse 
University, with whose answers Chancellor Day is in accord.) 

1. The courses should be differentiated and lead to appropriate degrees : 
just as we confer M.D. for the professional course in medicine, not LL.B., 
etc., because the difference between arts and science is quite as great. A.B. 
means something definite now. If given for all courses it would soon mean 
nothing. If the tendency to looseness becomes great, we may have to name 
the college after the degree. 

2. Probably better A.B., as the older distinctive college degree. 

3. Both Greek and Latin should be required because the degree’s history 
means culture that involves familiarity with ancient life, especially the life of 
those nations which have made our civilization what it is, but can only come 
from a study of the languages, as every language teacher knows. 
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4. It is different, stands for less culture attainment and more knowledge 
of science. From the culture or humanistic standpoint it is inferior, 2. ¢., 
B.S.-is inferior to A.B. From the standpoint of science, it is superior. Prob- 
ably on the whole it is generally regarded as inferior. 

5. Ido not think so. The question is too broad-reaching and involves 
principles of so great an extent that local conditions can hardly change it. 
Vice can never be virtue whatever its environments. 

There is less reason for the degree of Ph.B. than of A.B. and B.S., but 
even that has a place and meaning. 


PRESIDENT CHARLES W. ELIot, Harvard University 


Yes, provided the courses be about equally long and serious. 
Yes. 
. Yes. Harvard College says—No. 
Yes. 
Yes. But it might be wise to do neither. 


PRESIDENT G. A. GATES, Iowa University 


Indifferent. We give two: Ph.B. and A.B. 

2. (Not answered.) 

3. The A.B. degree should never be conferred upon one that has not 
studied both Latin and Greek. 

4. Ithink so. Yes. I’m sure of it. It ought to be. 

5. Probably. But it is easy to err in this regard. 

The above, in this form, seems dogmatic ; it is only meant to be brief and 
to answer the questions from only one man’s point of view. 


PRESIDENT FRANK P. GRAVES, University of Washington 
¥@s. 
Yes. 
3. Yes. 
. Yes, but not as much so as formerly. 
Yes. 
PRESIDENT ARTHUR T. HADLEY, Yale University 


1. Our own plan, which has proved on the whole satisfactory, is to give 
two Bachelor’s degrees for general culture: the B.A., implying a knowledge 
of Latin and Greek ; and the Ph.B., for courses without Greek or any consid- 
erable amount of Latin. 

2. As the B.A. traditionally implies the possession of classical knowledge, 
it seems to me that it should not be conferred for purely scientific courses, at 
least, without much conference on the part of the different universities. 

The answer to your other questions, as far as I can give it, seems to 
include itself in these two. I regret very much not to be able to say anything 
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more definite, but have. simply given the ideas as they present themselves 
here. 
PROFESSOR PAuL H. HAnus, Harvard University 

1. Yes: The Bachelor’s degree should stand for the successful comple- 
tion of a substantial college course in studies pursued for general culture. 

2. If any of the existing degrees were retained I should say it ought to be 
the B.A. degree. But it seems to me there are good reasons for discarding 
all the contemporary Bachelor’s degrees and substituting for them B.A.S. 
(Bachelor of Academic Studies). 

3. The B.A. degree has been conferred at this University, for years, on 
men who have studied neither Latin nor Greek 27 col//ege, but all such men 
must have had the preparatory Latin, at least. They need not have had the 
preparatory Greek. I think it is generally admitted that no harm has been 
done either to scholarship or to the University by this practice. On the con- 
trary, it is safe to say that the Harvard B.A. never stood for as much solid 
work as it does today, and never was more valued than it is today. 

4. The B.S. degree is usually considered inferior to the B.A. degree, and 
often it is really inferior. The inferiority is due to the fact that the require- 
ments for admission to courses leading to the B.S. degree are nearly always 
inferior to the requirements for admission to B.A. courses, the difference 
being about as much as is represented by a year’s study, and also to the fact 
that the instruction both in quantity and quality in scientific courses has been, 
until recently, and too often still is, inferior to the instruction given in the 
classical and semi-classical courses. 

5. Undoubtedly they should, temporarily. But “local conditions’ can 
be changed gradually. 

P. S.—I need hardly add to 3 that I think the Bachelor’s degree (B.A. if 
we retain that degree, and I see no disposition to do away with it) should be 
given at the end of any good college course whether a man has ever studied 
Latin or Greek, or not. 

PRESIDENT GEORGE HARRIS, Amherst College 

Your questions are important and to be answered properly require more 
explanations than I can give in a letter. 

In general, I think that other courses are, or may be made, of equal value 
with the classical, and that the degrees given should signify that. 


Provost CHARLES C. HARRISON, University of Pennsylvania 
It is my opinion that no other degree than B.A. should be conferred upon 


those graduating from general culture courses, but that until some radical 
change is made in regard to the position of classical studies, Latin and Greek 


should be essential to such a degree. From a general culture point, B.S. is 


necessarily inferior to A.B., and will be until scientific studies are so pursued 
and so connected with liberal studiés, as to guarantee an equivalent literary 
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and esthetic training. That their equivalency in “ mental culture” is, or 
may be, a fact, I do not dispute, nor that from a scientific standpoint, A.B. is 
inferior to B.S. The relative superiority depends upon the standpoint, or the 
purpose in view. Such a degree as B.S. is essential in these days. Only let 
the courses leading to it be so complete and so thorough as to ensure the 
respect of educated men in general. The multiplication of degrees is to be 
avoided as much as possible. It should only occur in institutions’ which can 
really and fully furnish courses sg radically distinct as to absolutely require 
specific marking in their graduates. 


PRESIDENT GEO. A. HUNTER, Delaware College 


1. It seems to me to be well to keep the two Bachelor’s degrees, B.A. and 
B.S., but further multiplication should be avoided. Instead of B.C.E., etc., 
the degree should be B. S., it seems to me, with the added phrase z# Civz/ 
Engineering, or other subject, if it should be desirable to indicate the direc- 
tion of the graduate’s training. 

2. If only one degree is conferred it should be the B. A. degree, as the 
oldest, historically. 

3. I think the B.A. degree should be conferred upon such only as have 
studied either both Latin and Greek or Latin. 

4. It should not be so considered. 

5. No. 


PROFESSOR B, A. HINSDALE, University of Michigan 


I am in receipt of your letter of the 11th inst., and hasten to express my 
views upon the various questions propounded. If we could go back fifty 
years or so to the time when the Bachelor’s degree began in this country, I 
am disposed to think that it would be best to have one Bachelor's degree 
offered by the schools of general education. If this were to be done, of course 
the degree selected should be the B.A. degree, for reasons that are, I take 
it, too obvious to need formal statement. Whether it is now possible to go 
back as stated above, is in my view a very doubtful question. To be more 
definite, I do not believe it can be done, taking the colleges and universities 
of the country together. We have, I think, moved too far in the line of dif- 
ferentiation to enable us now to turn back the hand upon the dial plate. It 
is not at all improbable, but the contrary, that particular institutions here and 
there that have been giving more than one degree, may be able to retrace 
their steps, and it may be advantageous for them to do so. The opinion that 
I wish to express is that a general movement with that end in view would, in 
my opinion, not be crowned with success. As to whether the degree of B.S. 
is generally considered inferior to the degree of B.A., I should be disposed 
to answer in the affirmative. There are probably men here and there, asmen 
who have taken the degree, or are especially interested in it, who would not 
be willing to exchange it for the older degree, but, in my view, taking the 
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country together, the B.S. degree has not yet been put upon a level with the 
B.A. degree in the popular estimation. 

To your question whether local conditions should have weight in the deter- 
mination of the question of unification or multiplication of degrees, I will say 
that I see no reason why it may not be very proper to accord such weight to 
them. This assumes, of course, that there will continue to be more than one 
degree, which is the opinion I have expressed above. At the same time, I wish 
to say very emphatically that I am not in favorofthe undue multiplication of 
degrees. I think some institutions have gone to an absurd extent in that 
direction. If I belonged to an institution that was now giving but one degree, 
and that the B.A. degree, [ should, as a matter of general policy, oppose 
differentiation. On the other hand, if I belonged to an institution that gave 
two or more degrees where it was possible, without serious friction, to return 
to the one degree, I should, as a matter of policy, probably favor that course. 

Here at Michigan we give four Bachelor’s degrees, and I do not see that it is 
possible for us to reduce the number ; certainly I should be opposed to increas- 
ing it. Taking our conditions all into the account, I think it would be better 
for us to have only three degrees, the B.A., the B.S., and the Ph.B degrees. 
At the same time I have no idea that a proposition to cut off the B.L. 
could be carried through our faculty. We discussed the subject here 
quite fully a few years ago, and I think generally came to the conclusion 
that we could do nothing. I may add that the question is seriously embar- 
rassed by the Greek issue. We give the B.A. degree only to students who have 
taken Greek. If this impediment were out of the way, it might be possible 
for us to simplify matters. Some of our men, I will add, who are strong 
believers in unity, greatly favor what they calla“ University Degree,” that is, 
one degree for any and all purposes. No doubt much can be said in favor of 
such a proposition from a theoretical point of view, but, as I have said before, 
it seems to me at present impracticable. We have, I think, made too much 
educational history that will have to be unmade, in a sense, to enable us to 
bring that about. 

PRESIDENT Wm. DEW. HyDE, Bowdoin College 
. Yes. Though I am sorry to say we have three. 
Yes; B.A. 
Yes, without Greek; but not without either Greek or Latin. 
¥es. 
No. 
PRESIDENT R. H. JESSE, University of Missouri 
Yes. 
Yes. 
. I think not. 
. I see no reason why they should. 
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(President Jesse adds that the University of Missouri will sooner or later 
adopt his notions about degrees.) 


PRESIDENT DaAvID S. JORDAN, Leland Stanford Jr. University 

1. It is best that a single degree should be conferred upon graduates in 
courses of general culture. 

2. The B.A. should be the only recognized degree for such graduates. 

3. So long as the courses are of equal value and requirements, it is a 
matter of trifling consequence whether Latin or Greek, or some other language 
has been made the vehicle of culture. 

4. In the transition state of the university, the degree of B.S. was dis- 
tinctly inferior to that of the B.A. Now that this is no longer the case in the 
various institutions, there are no reasons for continuing the separate degree. 

5. Local conditions should have weight in deciding whether it is wise 
for the college to adopt any recognized form. Some institutions are in a 
position which makes leadership easy and safe. Others are dependent upon 
environment, and all institutions must recognize that many reforms, impos- 
sible at present, are necessary in the future. One of these, I feel perfectly 
sure, is the ultimate abolition of the whole system cf degrees, but this is not 
the time for any one institution to undertake the task. 

[ have not kept track of the publications on this subject. Dr. Schurman, 
of Cornell, has a strong defense of Cornell in adopting the single degree. 
Institutions which have made the change lose interest in any other point of 
view. 

CHANCELLOR J. H. KIRKLAND, Vanderbilt University 

In reply to your circular letter of September 11, I beg to say that in my 
opinion local conditions have some weight in determining the question of college 
degrees. There is some advantage in the unification of degrees. The argu- 
ment for this, theoretically, is a good one. I am inclined, however, to look 
with disfavor on the extension of this idea in the South. Pupils who enter 
college in the South have generally had very little training outside the work 
in Latin and Greek. I feel, therefore, that if we admit students to the fresh- 
man class as candidates for B.A. without Latin and without Greek, we shall 
fill our freshman classes with a large amount of improper material. With 
well-equipped schools able to give instruction in history and in science, and 
with strong requirements for admission, and ample substitutes for Latin and 
Greek, I think the danger would not be so great. Taking our country as a 
whole, I am inclined not to regard with favor the idea of unifying our college 
degrees at present. 

PRESIDENT GEORGE E. MACLEAN, University of Iowa 

There is no time to reply but briefly to your inquiries of September 11. 

1. I am in favor of having a degree approximate a certificate of attain- 
ment; therefore more than one Bachelor’s degree should be given. 
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2. The B.A. degree should be kept to its historic American sense, and 
require at least a minimum of discipline in the humanities, including Latin, 
and, if possible, Greek. 

3. No. 

4. I doubt if the B.S. is generally considered inferior, although it is 
among the old-fashioned college men. 

5. The standard should be‘that of the republic of letters rather than the 
provincial one of the locality. 


PRESIDENT W. MERRIFIELD, University of North Dakota 


. I believe so. 
wes. 
. Yes. Weconfer it on such. 
. I believe so. 
. No. 
PRESIDENT CyRUS NORTHROP, University of Minnesota 
In answer to your letter of September 11,1 will say that I am not as 
particular about degrees as some are, but I like to have a degree indicating 
somewhat clearly what it represents. I like to have B.A. stand for the 
classical course. B.S. I regard as an excellent degree. It represents a very 
strong course with us, not inferior to the classical if all'the Latin is taken as 
it usually is by our scientific students. 
I would not confer the B.A. degree on a person who had not had Greek 
and Latin. I am willing to have local conditions govern, subject to the gen- 
eral principle of guarding properly B.A. and B.S. 


PRESIDENT JAMES K. POWERS, University of Alabama 
I think that universities should confer two Bachelor’s degrees. This 


seems to me in consonance with the scope of such institutions. These should 
be the B.A. and the B.S.,in my opinion. While two Bachelor’s degrees 


represent the same amount of culture, similar in nature, it seems that the 
lines between these are sufficiently clearly drawn to justify different degrees. 
2. If but one degree is conferred, by all means that should be, I think, 


the B.A. 
3. I do not think I would like to make so strong a statement as the first 


part of the question. Yet such is the rule in this institution, and for the 
present at least I cordially concur in its wisdom. I would be strongly 
opposed to any change that would confer this degree without Latin or Greek. 
If one of these subjects were excluded from the requirements, I should insist 
on more extensive work in the other. I cannot see how anyone without one or 
the other of these languages could have culture enough and of proper char- 
acter to justify the conferring of this degree. To confer it without either 
would be going too far away from landmarks. I would greatly prefer to see 


the degree abolished. 
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4. In culture, as in power, the degree of B.S. is considerably lower here 
than the B.A. I think it is so generally, at least among institutions in the 
South, with which I am most familiar. With us it has been a study to deter- 
mine how we could best equalize the requirements, or even approach equality. 
One step in this direction is in reguiring more mathematics for the B.S. than 
for the B.A. 

5. Ithink the extent to which local conditions should control in the matter 
of degrees should be circumscribed. In the main, there should be coépera- 
tion and uniformity in the entire matter, leaving only the details to be subject 
to local modifications. 


PRESIDENT JEROME H. RAYMOND, West Virginia University 


1. I believe that only one degree ought to be given by American Univer- 
sities to graduates who complete courses of instruction that lead to general 
culture. My reason for this belief is that it is impossible adequately to 
define by any degree the character of the work*that has been done by the 
student for the degree, and I believe where it is impossible to do this accu- 
rately, it is foolish and misleading to attempt to do it partially. Moreover, 
the conferring of different Bachelor's degrees makes some students arrogant 
and is humiliating to others, because wherever there is a diversity of degrees, 
one or two will be considered more dignified than the others. I have 
observed this state of affairs in all six of the universities with which I have 
been connected where different Bachelor’s degrees have been granted, and 
the gratifying absence of it in one university that I have been connected with 
which gave only one Bachelor’s degree for all courses. 

2. I believe emphatically that the only degree which ought to be given is 
the B.A. degree. This is the degree that is given now by all the institutions 
that give only one Bachelor’s degree — Harvard, Cornell, Indiana, Leland 
Stanford, Johns Hopkins, West Virginia, and others. The fact that these 
universities confer this degree upon all graduates who complete general cul- 
ture courses is perhaps the strongest argument in its favor. Another argu- 
ment is, however, that the B.A. is the degree most students want. It is the 
old established degree, and the degree that has the most commercial value. 
I see no reason why it should not be made the universal Bachelor’s degree. 

3. I cannot understand why the B.A. degree should not be conferred 
upon students who have not studied both Latin and Greek, or either of these 
languages. A number of the best institutions in our country now give the 
degree of B.A. to students who have not studied these languages, provided 
they have done enough work in other lines. Among these institutions may be 
named Leland Stanford, Cornell, Indiana, Harvard, and West Virginia uni- 
versities. There is nothing in the degree of B.A. that indicates Latin and 
Greek. It is true that a good many colleges reserve this degree at present 
for those who have a smattering of one or both of these languages, but this 
is simply a survival into modern times of the medizval custom, and we must 
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remember that in the Middle Ages the natural sciences, history, economics, 
sociology, and the modern languages were not thought of as a part of a lib- 
eral education. Today we do regard these and other comparatively new sub- 
jects as equally important as Latin and Greek. Why, then, should we not 
recognize their importance by permitting students to study them if they 
desire, even to the exclusiori of Latin and Greek if need be? And if we 
permit them to study them, why should we not recognize good work in these 


subjects by conferring upon students who have completed this line of work 
and omitted Latin and Greek, the most dignified and valuable of the Bache- 
lor’s degrees? It is folly for us any longer to pretend that Latin and Greek 
are in themselves superior to other more modern subjects of study, and yet 
by conferring the most honorable degree exclusively upon those who have 
studied a little Latin and Greek, we perpetuate the old pretense of the supe- 
riority of the dead languages. 

4. The degree of B.S., I think, is generally considered inferior to the 
degree of A.B. I have been connected, as a student and a teacher, with 
seven universities, and in every one of them the general feeling was that the 
B.S. degree is distinctly inferior to the B.A. degree. 1 well remember the 
feeling of calm superiority which possessed me and other B.A. students when 
I was an undergraduate. We regarded ourselves as of quite superior clay, 
and there was almost a standing: feud between us and the B.S. students, and 
I am still inclined to think there was a basis for the feeling, for, in order to 
secure the degree of B.A., decidedly more work was required. This is still 
the case in many institutions. Indeed, in one college I know of, the degree 
of B.S. is given a year before the degree of B.A., and so, if a student wants 
B.A., he has to work a year longer than for the B.S. 

5. I do not see why local conditions should have weight in the determina- 
tion of the question whether there should be a unification or a multiplication 
of degrees. Of course, local conditions will have an influence in determin- 
ing this question, because in most college communities there are many men 
whose opinions are fixed, and who are influenced more by feeling and preju- 
dice than they are by reason. ‘It is hard to teach old dogs new tricks,”’ and 
I suppose that the educational world will have to wait for some of the older 
men to drop out of the university world before the change can come. Fortu- 
nately, however, the change has come and is coming rapidly. I do not wish 
to be considered an enemy of Latin and Greek. I believe they are valuable 
studies, but it seems to me folly to compel any student to take these studies 
in order to secure the coveted degree of B.A. I am glad to say that we do 
not do it here now, though we have done so up tothis summer. Our last 
catalogue is constructed upon the old lines. We are now out of the woods, 
however, and hereafter will give the degree of B.A, to any student who has 
satisfied all entrance requirements, and has completed forty-two full college 
courses, of which nine courses and a thesis are in some one department 
of study, selected by the student as his major subject or specialty. The 
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professor in charge of the student’s major study acts as the student’s advisor 
and may require the student to complete nine courses in his major subject, 
and certain other courses (not to exceed six) which the major professor may 
consider desirable collateral work. These latter courses make up the stu- 
dent’s minor work. Aside from these major and minor studies, a student 
may freely choose any work offered in the university for which his previous 
studies have prepared him. This system we feel is infinitely superior to the 
old system. Perhaps I should say that a course means the amount of work 
done by a class meeting five times a quarter (twelve weeks.) 

It occurs to me that you may possibly be interested in our conditions of 
admission. ‘They are somewhat different from the conditions of admission 
which prevail in most universities, inasmuch as no subject is absolutely 
required, though you will see that the amount of work that is required is 
greater than that which is required in many colleges and universities. I 
inclose a printed statement of our conditions of admission. They are more 
nearly like the conditions of admission to Leland Stanford Jr. University 
than any other. I am personally very strongly in favor of the system we 
have here, and the same may be said of almost every member of the faculty. 


PROFESSOR R. N. ROARK, State College of Kentucky 


Your letter to President Patterson was handed me for answer. Replying 
I shall give the opinions of both Professor Neville, our Dean of the Classical 


Course, and myself. 

Professor Neville is in favor of only one degree, and thinks that should 
be the B.A. He also thinks that the B.A. is esteemed, generally, above the 
B.S. He thinks the B.A. should not be conferred unless the cadidate has had 
Latin, and that he also should have either Greek or the two leading modern 
languages. 

He thinks local conditions should not weigh in the matter of degrees. 
Personally I think the two degrees should stand of equal value, but in order 
to make them so the B.S. courses, as now planned, are not sufficient; they 
should "have more culture work in them. On the third, fourth, and fifth 
points I agree with Professor Neville. 


PRESIDENT J. G. SCHURMAN, Cornell University 


1. Only one Bachelor’s degree is to be conferred by Cornell hereafter 
upon graduates completing general culture courses. 

2. That degree is to be B.A. 

3. It may occasionally be conferred upon one who has not studied either 
Latin or Greek. 

4. The B.S. degree has been throughout the country commonly given 
upon the completion of courses of less advanced character than those 
required for the B.A. degree, and consequently has a somewhat lower repu- 
tation. At Cornell, however, before its consolidation with the B.A., it had 
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been raised to equal difficulty and dignity with the B.A., and was not here 
considered an inferior degree. 

5. | am not certain exactly what is meant by “local conditions;” but if 
you mean such local conditions as a difference in difficulty of entrance 
requirements for the various degrees, it would have a weight in the determi- 


nation as to unification or multiplication of degrees. 
PRESIDENT S. H. Snow, University of Kansas 

1. I think so. 

2. B.A. 

3. I should say that Latin should be required and not both Latin and 
Greek. 

4. I think so. 

5. (Not answered). 

PRESIDENT JOSEPH SWAIN, Indiana University 

1. I believe that the only one Bachelor’s degree should be conferred by 
American universities on graduates completing courses of instruction that 
lead to general culture. Indiana University has given but one degree for 
several years. It has had a good influence in unifying the work and making 
all courses of equal value. 

‘2. B.A. seems to be the natural degree. 

3. I should not be in favor of conferring the B.A. degree on students who 
have not taken the minimum course in foreign languages. In Indiana Univer- 
sity we allow students to take for this required language Latin, Greek, French, 
and German. 

4. I think the degree of B.S. is generally considered inferior to the B.A. 
degree. 

5. Local conditions should be considered, and those conditions shaped, it 
seems to me, toward the end of one degree, which shall ultimately be given. 
PRESIDENT CHARLES F. THWING, Western Reserve University 

1. The reasons for and against the giving of one Bachelor’s degree for 
students of all courses seem to me to be pretty evenly balanced. The prin- 
ciples lying at the base of each side are these: In favor of one degree: the 
Bachelor degree represents power and culture, however secured. Against the 
giving of one degree: the content of studies is of equal value; the culture 
and power secured by scientific studies are somewhat unlike those secured by 
literary studies; as civilization advances differentiation occurs. Therefore 
degrees should indicate the kind of training that lies behind. 

2. By all means. 

3. The answer to this question depends, it seems to me, upon the answer 
made to the first question. 

4. 10%, 

5. Yes, but it is a question of degree. 
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PRESIDENT W. L. WILSON, Washington and Lee University 


. Yes. 

. Latin or Greek. 

. Generally so considered for general culture, but not as much as in 
years past. Much depends on the college and its required courses. 

5. Such conditions are to be considered; but multiplication of degrees 
should be avoided as far as possible. 


PRESIDENT F. C. WOODWARD, South Carolina College 


1. I think not. 
2. Yes. 
3. Yes. 
4. Yes. 
5. I think there should be uniformity. 


[The limitations of space make it possible to print here only a small 
portion of the discussions of the meeting. These discussions will appear in 
full in the Proceedings of the Association, edited by the secretary, J. H. 
Kirkland.—EDITOR SCHOOL REVIEW. 


SOME FOREIGN NOTES ON SECONDARY EDUCATION 


It is inspiring to those in this country who are endeavoring to 
establish departments of education in our universities to notice that at 
the recent Head Masters’ Conference at the College of Preceptors in 
England the following resolution was carried with only two dissentients. 
Dr. Rendall moved: 

“That this Conference heartily sympathizes with the establishment of 
professorships, lectureships, and other University or Collegiate agencies for 
the training of secondary-school teachers, and presses upon all those prepar- 
ing for the profession the importance of systematic training in the theory and 
practice of education.” 

It was emphasized that there was need of some definite, thorough, 
and effectively organized effort in the universities and this must be 
carried out by men of experience, weight, light, leading, and genius 
and not allow this department as hitherto to be a mere appendage, a 
little excrescence of some of the older universities. Rev. A. W. 
Upcott of Canterbury in supporting the resolution said that all engaged 
in education were absolutely convinced of the necessity of training in 
connection with the teaching given to young pupils. 

In South Australia the university is preparing to train teachers in a 
department of education and offers to educate the teachers of the state 
schools free of cost. The principles and the history of education will 
be added to the curriculum of the university and to those who have 
taken a degree in arts or science, have passed an examination in the 
department of education, and have spent a specified time under adequate 
supervision in a recognized school, diplomas will be given, which will 
entitle them to teach for life—as long as they are deemed efficient — 
in the state schools. 

The organization of secondary education in the Scandinavian 
countries presents some interesting ideas to the American educator. 
There are state leaving examinations—two in Denmark and Norway 
passed at the ages of eighteen and sixteen or fifteen respectively, but 
only one in Sweden and Finland passed at the age of eighteen. It is 
not every school that is permitted to hold this examination, and such 
permission, granted only on certain specified conditions, constitutes 
state recognition and means state aid. The schools then are registered 
and examined and there are but few restrictions upon teachers. This 
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registration has had an enormous influence upon the prosperity of 
efficient private schools and in Finland nearly all the secondary 
schools are in private hands and are largely helped by the state. In 
Sweden since 1896 as many as ninety-one private girls’ schools have 


received nearly 200,000 kr. a year from the state. 


A very interesting contribution to the much discussed subject of 
technical and commercial education was furnished by Sir Andrew 
Noble, one of the heads of the great Elswick engineering works 
where are employed from twenty to thirty thousand men. In an 
address at the opening of the City and Guilds Central Technical 
College he said: ‘Technical education is often begun too early in 
life—that is, it is substituted for a general education, and a boy 
attempts to put his knowledge to practical use before he has learnt 
how to learn.”” When asked what education he would recommend for 
a lad entering Elswick, he said: ‘Send your boy to as good a school 
as you can; keep him there as long as you can; do not curtail his 
time of schooling ; do not stunt his early intellectual growth by narrow- 
ing it down to any special study. Science, mechanical drawing, and 
such like are, no doubt, very useful; but we would rather that a boy 
came to us blankly ignorant of both, so long as he had had a good 
general education, had been taught, and had ability to think and to 
concentrate his attention on any subject brought to his notice.” 

The president of the Association of Secondary Teachers of Scot- 
land in his address at the recent meeting introduced some interesting 
statistics in connection with the movement to improve the condition 
of the secondary schools of that country. He says that last year there 
were eighty-one secondary schools from which pupils were presented 
at the Leaving Certificate Examinations. ‘This gives for a population 
of 4,500,000 one such school to every 55,o0c of the population, and, 
taking the scholars at about 15,000, somewhat less than 200 pupils to 
each school. In France with a population of 38,000,000 there are 
409 secondary schools, with 99,000 pupils, 7. ¢.,a school to every 
93,000 of the population, each with 240 pupils. In Prussia with a 
population of 32,000,000 there are 569 secondary schools with 159,000 
pupils, z. ¢., a school to every 56,000 of population, each with 280 
pupils. These figures are interesting and prove to the satisfaction of 
the loyal Scotch that in number of schools they are not behind their 


continental neighbors. 
Gero. H. LOCKE 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


NOTES 


THE Department of Superintendence will meet in Chicago February 27, 
28, and March 1. Preliminary programs for advance issue are now in press, 
The usual rate of one and one third fare has been secured from all passenger 
associations in the United States. Headquarters of the Department will be 
at the Auditorium Hotel, and meetings will be held in Studebaker Hall. 


HENRY BARNARD.—On January 24 this Nestor of American educationists 
celebrated his eighty-ninth birthday, on which occasion he received numer- 
ous congratulatory letters and telegrams. Any honor that was paid him was, 
however, entirely inadequate recognition of the inestimable services that Dr. 
Barnard has rendered to education in this country. In his active days he 
was so far in advance of his generation that of what he advocated and lived 
for, a part is only now coming to fruition, and a part must yet wait a time 
before coming to its own. His labors at once and forever put educational 
journalism in America on a level with the world’s best, a service editors of 
educational periodicals cannot too deeply appreciate. 


WE have received several specimen numbers of the “ Lincoln Art Series ”’ 


which can be commended for schoolroom decoration. These are dollar 


yictures, of large size (22 x 28 and 24x 30 inches), and fine engravings only. 


Pictures not so good often sell for much more in the stores. The publisher 
offers these in quantity for schools at a very low rate. They are described in 
a fine illustrated pamphlet of sixteen pages, which will be sent on application 
to the publisher, J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster, Pa. 


THE annual meeting of the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Preparatory Schools will be held at St. Louis, Mo., March 30, 31, by invita- 
tion of Washington University. A special feature will be a banquet, given 
in accordance with the will of Henry Shaw by the trustees of the Botanical 
Gardens, to which all member? of the association are invited. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


EDUCATION 


National Educational Association, Journal of Proceedings and Addresses of the 
Thirty-Eighth Annual Meeting held at Los Angeles, Cal., July 11-14, 1899. Size 
6% x 9% in. pp. 1246. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 
Che Baldwin Primer. By May Kirk. Size 6% x7%4 in. Colored illustrations. Pp. 
128. Price 30 cents. American Book Company. 


\ Tale of Two Cities. By Charles Dickens. Edited for Schools by Ella Boyce 
Kirk. Size 7% x § inches; pp. 304. Price 50 cents. American Book Company. 


Our Country in Poem and Prose. Arranged for collateral and supplementary reading 
by Eleanor A. Persons, Yonkers Public Schools. Size 7% x 5 in.; pp. 204. Price 
50 cents. American Book Company. 


An Essay on John Milton. By Lord Macaulay. Edited with an Introduction and 
Notes by Clara Sterling Doolittle, South Division High School, Chicago. Size 
7x 5% in.; pp. xxvi + 285. Chicago: Ainsworth & Co. 


Milton’s L’Allegro, I] Penseroso, Comus, and Lycidas. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by Tuley Francis Huntington, A.M., Leland Stanford Junior University. 


Size 5x 7% in.; pp. li+ 130. Price 30 cents. Ginn & Co. 


Four Famous American Writers: Washington Irving, Edgar Allen Poe, James Rus- 
sell Lowell, Bayard Taylor. A Book for Young Americans. By Sherwin Cody. 
Size 5x 7% in.; pp. 256. New York: Werner School Book Company. 


ANCIENT CLASSICAL LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


The First Second and Books of Ovid’s Metamorphoses, with Ovid’s Autobiography. 
Edited for the use of Schools by William T. Peck, D.Sc., Classical High School, 
Providence. Size 6% x 4% in.: pp. xii + 234. Price 25 cents. Ginn & Co. 


MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 
Scenes de la Revolution Francaise. From the “ Histoire des Girondins ” by Alphonse 
de LaMartine. Selected and Edited with Notes by O. B. Super, Dickinson Col- 
lege. Size 644 x 4% in.; pp. vi+ 157. Price 35 cents. D.C. Heath & Co. 


HISTORY, POLITICS, ECONOMICS 
History for Young Readers. Canada. By J. N. Mcllwraith. Size 4 x 6% in.; pp. 
252. D. Appleton & Co. 


A Summary of Ransome’s Short History of England. Paper cover. Size 5 x 7% in.; 
pp. 156. Longmans, Green & Co. 
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The Empire of the South. An Exposition of the Present Resources and Development 
of the South. By Frank Presbrey. Magazine size; pp. 181. Published by the 
Southern Railway Company, Washington, D. C. 


Translations and Reprints from the Original Sources of European History. Notitia 
Dignitatum or Register of Dignitaries. Edited by William Farley, D.D., Ph.D. 
Pamphlet; pp. 40. Price 20 cents. Published by the Department of History of 
the University of Pennsylvania. 


MATHEMATICS 


Ninety-Nine Graded Problems in Arithmetic for Review Work. By Fred V. Lester, 
A.M. Size 5x7in.; pp. 94. Price 50 cents. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen, 


y Daniel A. Murray, 
New York: Long 


Plane Trigonometry. For Colleges and Secondary Schools. By 
Cornell University. Size 54% x 8% in.; pp. 300. Price $1.25. 
mans, Green & Co. 


SCIENCE 


Elementary Astronomy. A Beginner’s Text-Book. By Edward S. Holden, sometime 
Director of the Lick Observatory. Size 74x54 in.; pp. xxii-+ 446. Henry 
Holt & Co. 


Plant Structures. A Second Book of Botany. By John M. Coulter, Ph.D., University 
of Chicago. Twentieth Century Series. Size 5% x 8 in,; pp. 348. Price $1.20. 
D. Appleton & Co. 


MANUAL AND INDUSTRIAL TRAINING 


Useful Arts and Handicrafts. Edited by F. Dundas Todd. No.1. Designing and 
Drawing for Beginners. No. 2. Dyes, Stains, Inks, Lacquers, Varnishes and Pol- 
ishes; how to make and use them. Pamphlets; published weekly. Price 25 
cents each. Chicago: The Photo-Beacon Company. 
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